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n Byzantine documents of the thirteenth through 

fifteenth centuries the term é&éAeuwua and its 
adjective, €&aAeuwpatixds, are employed quite fre- 
quently to describe kinds of real property. Over the 
years, as scholars encountered these terms in the 
course of editing or analyzing the documents, many 
definitions have been offered. Surveying these, one 
is struck less by the variety of opinions regarding 
any specific characteristic of €dAeusa than by the 
variety of opinions in regard to what these specific 
characteristics were. By way of background and 1- 
lustration I present, in translation, several of the 
definitions of é&aAEtuuata or eé&adeumatixal 
otcoetc: “dilapidated, ruined, abandoned land, the 
tax on which (for the most part reduced) was to be 
paid by large landowners until such land was re- 
turned to full productivity by a peasant” (F. Dél- 
ger); “destroyed and abandoned land which was 
transferred, along with its tax, often reduced, in 
order to be cultivated” (D. Zakythinos); “aban- 
doned, rural properties, not having a tax-paying 
cultivator, which were obligatorily attributed to 
others” (G. Theocharides); “abandoned (‘erased’) 
land which a peasant, having ruined the property 
and unable to pay the state taxes, abandoned” (A. 
Solovjev and V. MoSin); “peasant properties whose 
owners had disappeared or died out” (A. Laiou); 
“lands without a master” (G. Ostrogorsky); and 
“escheated landholdings” (V. Vasilevskij).! 


'F. Délger, Sechs byzantinische Prakttka des 14. Jahrhunderts fiir 
das Athoskloster Iberon (Munich, 1949), 122. D. Zakythinos, Le des- 
potat grec de Morée, II (Athens, 1953), 240. G. Theocharides, Ot 
TCaprraxwves, Maxedovixe 5 (1961-63), 132. A. Solovjev and 
V. Mo&in, Gréke povelje srpskih vladara (Belgrade, 1936), 432. A. 
Laiou-Thomadakis, Peasant Society in the Late Byzantine Empire 
(Princeton, 1977), 55. G. Ostrogorsky, Quelques problémes d’his- 
tore de la paysannerie byzantine (Brussels, 1956), 46. V. Vasilevskij, 
“Materialy dlja vnutrennej istorii vizantijskago gosudarstva,” 
ZMNP 210 (1880), 158. B. Pancenko, “Krest’janskaja sobstven- 
nost v Vizantij,” JRAIK 4 (1904), refers to exaleimmata as both 
“abandoned or dilapidated lands” (pp. 98, 99, 144) and as “es- 


These scholars have defined &&GAeusua on the 
basis of one or more of the following five aspects 
of a property so designated: (1) its owner’s situa- 
tion (disappeared, dead); (2) its physical condition 
(destroyed, ruined, dilapidated); (3) the discharge 
of its fiscal obligations (unsatisfied); (4) the magni- 
tude of its tax burden (reduced); and (5) its subse- 
quent reattribution (to “others,” to the state, to large 
landowners, to a peasant, obligatorily or not). None 
of these definitions includes all five of these as- 
pects; most treat only two or three. It 1s the pur- 
pose of this study to show that aspects 2 and 4 are 
irrelevant to a definition of exalemma and that only 
aspects 1 and 5 are necessary for an adequate def- 
inition (though aspect 3 is a natural consequence 
of aspect 1). In other words, the definitions of Os- 
trogorsky and Laiou are acceptable in a limited sense 
(and to the extent to which they are quoted here), 
while Vasilevski’s definition, “escheated landhold- 
ings,” is, with only the mildest of qualifications, a 
correct one. 


The word é&déAeuma is derived from é&aAet(qw, 
a verb with a number of senses including “to anoint, 
wipe out, erase, destroy utterly, blot out.’ It can also 
mean “to strike off,’ as in the phrase éade(qew 
TLV EX TOV xATAAGYOU, and it is this sense which 
explains the appearance of the verb in the tenth- 
century Marcian Treatise. ‘The key passage is worth 
presenting at length: Thc ywoac eEadupetons a6 
tivos tows E0vav éEmLdoopurs 1 Tivos GAANS Beounviacs 
xai TOV TEOLAELPVEvtIWV MEOCCYHEWV xLvdvVEDV- 
6VTWV xa AVTAV UETAVaAOTEvDOaL b1a TO xatéA- 


cheated landholdings” (p. 191). Two more definitions, of little 
value, may be cited: E. Kriaras, Ae&.xo tis ueoawvixiis EAAnviniic 
dnUwSovs yoaupatetac (Thessaloniki, 1968-), VI, 98, and M. 
Nystazopoulou-Pelekidou, BuGavtwa éyyoaga tis wovijc IId- 
tuov. B’—Anyootwv Aettoveya@v (Athens, 1980), 173 (hereafter 
Patmos B). Also, cf. the discussion of Sp. Lampros in Néog ‘EAA. 
11 (1914), 491-92. 
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xeovar xual Uso TOV EEaAupevtewv, EEHADEV EdsctyC 
AO TOD Pactrdéwes otadeic xai AveoEevvijoas OUvE- 
MAUNGE TO TéhOG THV EitE EE GAOXANOOU ELTE LEOLHMG 
EEQALPEVTOV OT(ywv.? This is the well-known intro- 
duction to the treatise’s explanation of the circum- 
stances under which land could be separated from 
the fiscal entity called the ywoetov, or “village com- 
munity.” F. Délger wrote that “der Zusatz G16 tivo 
toms é0vav émtdoourjc laBt keinen Zweifel, daB 
eSadetpw hier im Sinne von &6AAvut zu verstehen 
ist, daB also yHoa éEadupetoa die Begriffe des ‘ver- 
wusteten’ wie das ‘verfallenen’ Landes vereinigt.”® 
‘To a very limited extent this is true. The verb é&a- 
Ae(pw, appearing in the Marcian Treatise exclu- 
sively in its aorist passive form, had become more 
than a simple verb, but a term which united several 
senses. This is reflected in the variety of transla- 
tions scholars have offered for the forms of &&a- 
heipw found in the passage. G. Ostrogorsky ren- 
dered the very first phrase: “When a region was 
abandoned ...” (using the passive of verlassen); P. 
Lemerle: “When an area has been devastated . . .” 
(pass. of devaster); C. Brand: “When the country 
has been devastated . . .”; E. LipSic: “When an area 
became desolate . . .” (3amycretrp); and G. Batakiev 
and S. Maslev: “When a region was devastated . . .” 
(pass. part. of onycroutaBamb). For &&adupévtec 
ottxo., Ostrogorsky offered “the desolated land- 
register rubrics” (pass. part. of veréden); Brand: “the 
devastated parcels”; LipSic: “the desolated par- 
cels”; and Batakiev-Maslev: “the devastated par- 
cels of land.”* Each of these translations, based pri- 
marily on context, emphasizes one characteristic of 
an takupeioa ydHoa or &adupévtes ot(you. Indeed 
the first phrase could be translated: “When a re- 
gion was devastated, abandoned, and became des- 
olate. ...” 

However, the matter becomes more complicated 
when we turn to the other two passages that em- 
ploy €&aAet~w. No longer are the related senses, 


°F. Délger, Beitraége zur Geschichte des byzantinischen Finanzver- 
waltung besonders des 10. und 11. Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1927; rpr. 
Hildesheim, 1960), 116, lines 2—6. On the treatise, see P. Le- 
merle, The Agrarian History of Byzantium from the Origins to the 
Twelfth Century (Galway, 1979), 73—85. 

*Délger, Beitrige, 139. 

'G, Ostrogorsky, “Die landliche Steuergemeinde des byzan- 
tinischen Reiches im X. Jahrhundert,” Vierteljahreschr. fiir Sozial- 
und Wirtschaftsg. 20 (1927), 93, and reprinted separately (Am- 
sterdam, 1969). P. Lemerle, “Esquisse pour une histoire agraire 
de Byzance,’ RH 219 (1958), 261. C. Brand, “Two Byzantine 
‘Treatises on Taxation,” Traditio 25 (1969), 49. E. Lipsic in Aka- 
demija nauk SSSR, Institut istorii, Sbornik dokumentov po so- 
cial’no-ehonomiceskoj istorii Vizantti (Moscow, 1951), 148. G. Bata- 
kiev, S. Maslev, D. Angelov, Podbrani izvori za istorijata na Vizantija 
(Sofia, 1956), 115. 


“devastated, abandoned, desolated,’ adequate for 
rendering a translation, because now the verb is 
applied not to land but to people. One of these 
passages explains that a ovundteta, or mitigation 
of taxes, can be effected when those who neighbor 
eEahupévta find themselves so oppressed by the 
burden of assuming the taxes for the éadupévta 
that they consider moving away themselves. The 
imperial official institutes a sympatheia iva ur nai 
ovtot éEaArpawou.> Ostrogorsky’s translation of this 
is “so that these [neighbors] do not also become 
desolate” (veréden), which makes little sense; Brand 
offers “lest they [the neighbors] be blotted out,” 
which is not much better; LipSic’s “lest others 
[properties] become deserted” (onycrerb) misin- 
terprets the subject of the clause; and Batakiev- 
Maslev’s “so that these [neighbors] do not abandon 
them [the properties]” (sanycKamb) supplies a di- 
rect object for the verb. The other passage ex- 
plains the use of a xov@touos, or tax-relief, when 
it is expected that the original owners of the é&a- 
Aupévta will return. The official makes a koufismos 
iva py eEadrpwoor xai oi xatadepbévtes tod ywotou 
EMOLKOL GAANAEyyVa attobuEvoL.” Ostrogorsky 
translated this: “so that those village inhabitants still 
remaining, who have to pay the surcharge for the 
desolated lands of their neighbors, do not become 
destroyed as well” (pass. of ruinieren). Lemerle em- 
ploys a fresh verb: “so that those who remain in 
the commune not disappear in turn .. .” (dispa- 
raitre). Brand finds two subjects within the clause: 
“lest they [the owners who moved away temporar- 
ily] be blotted out and the remaining inhabitants 
of the village be constrained to make up the differ- 
ence,’ which syntactically is an unlikely translation. 
Finally, the translations of Lipgic and Batakiev- 
Maslev each use yet another verb, respectively: “lest 
the remaining village inhabitants abandon the land” 
(moKHHyTb); “so that the remaining inhabitants of 
the village not be destroyed” (pass. part. of 
ONpomactaBaM?).® 

The purpose of this synopsis is not to illustrate 
how different translators each render a particular 
word differently, but rather to show how difficult it 
is to assign a single concrete meaning to aAet~uw 
in the Marcian ‘Ireatise. Altogether each of the 
translators employed two or three different verbs 

*Délger, Beitrége, 119, line 4. 

° Ostrogorsky, “Steuergemeinde,” 97. Brand, “Two Treatises,” 
53. Lip8ic, Sbornik, 151. Batakiev-Maslev, Podbrani izvori, 118. 

’Délger, Beitrige, 119, lines 23-24. 

"Ostrogorsky, “Steuergemeinde,” 98. Lemerle, “Esquisse,” 261. 


Brand, “Iwo Treatises,” 53. Lip8ic, Sbornik, 151. Batakiev-Maslev, 
Podbrani izvori, 119. 
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to render é&ahe(q~w. Particular note may be made 
of the shift from passive to active on the part of 
some of the translators. In fact only second aorist 
passive forms of &SaAet~w appear in the treatise. 
The problem is finding a single verb that can apply 
to both land and people, as the passive forms of 
efaretpw do in the treatise. “Devastated, aban- 
doned, desolated” work for land but not quite sat- 
isfactorily for people. In the second and third pas- 
sages the sense of €€aAet~pa in the passive is clearly 
“to flee,” but this of course cannot apply to land. 
Yet the author of the treatise saw no problem in 
associating the verb with both land and people, and 
SO It is necessary to discover the basis of this asso- 
ciation. I suggest that we return to an ancient sense 
of €adet~o, “to strike off a list,’ and specifically in 
this case “to strike off a tax register.”® This solution 
gives the verb a fiscal sense appropriate to the trea- 
tise and allows the phrase éahupévtes ottyou to have 
a literal sense. Most important, this sense can be 
applied to both land and people. 

Thus I translate the first passage as follows: 
“When a region was struck off the tax register per- 
haps because of an enemy raid or some natural 
disaster, and the remaining neighbors were in dan- 
ger of themselves moving due to the burden of the 
struck-off properties (or tax entries), an inspector 
sent by the emperor came and, after investigating, 
mitigated the tax of the tax entries that had been 
either entirelv or in part struck off the lists.” For 
the other passages I offer the following: a sympa- 
thera or koufismos was made “lest the remaining in- 
habitants of the village community, being required 
to pay the taxes of the struck-off tax entries, be 
struck off the tax register themselves.” 

I should make three points. First, a property was 
“struck off the tax register” not because it was dev- 
astated or desolate or even unproductive, but be- 
cause Its Owner was missing. Put simply, &aAt- 
(pevTa were properties without owners. Similarly, a 
person who was “struck off” was a missing person, 
one who did not present himself to pay the taxes 
on his property. Second, my translations suggest 
that prior to the arrival of the émét¢ sent by the 
emperor, a process took place which “struck off” 
certain people or properties (via their ot¢you) from 
the tax register. The obvious candidate for this task 
was the tax collector who, finding certain taxpayers 
missing or certain properties unproductive, “struck 


"As does Du Cange, Glossarium, col. 661: “tiré du rolle des 
tailles.” This sense is found as well in the papyri: see F. Prei- 
sigke, Worterbuch der griechischen Papyrusurkunden, IL (Berlin, 1924), 
col. 507. 


them off the tax register,’ which could mean noth- 
ing more than that the status of these people and 
properties was noted. One may surmise that it was 
then the tax collector's report that brought the 
Emons to the area. Third, although é&aAe(qw has 
primarily a fiscal sense in the treatise, denoting one 
step in a highly evolved process—a disaster strikes, 
a property is abandoned, its owner cannot be found, 
the property and owner are “struck off,” the tax on 
the property is adjusted—it is understandable that 
eEake(~a might easily be applied to other steps in 
the process as well. As we have seen, this is pre- 
cisely what earlier translators of the Marcian Trea- 
tise have done, and, as we will see, the Byzantines 
themselves at times confused cause and effect. 

Around the middle of the eleventh century a new 
form of éahel~w appears in the documents. This 
is the perfect passive participle &n\ewwwévoc, and 
in twelve documents from 1073 to 1284 it is used 
exclusively to modify real property: Gzekoxt- 
mov,'? povy,'! and otéots.!* Meanwhile, during the 
eleventh and until the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury the aorist passive forms of &aAe(~a@ continue 
to be employed as substantives and as modifiers for 
people and ottyou.'8 

There are two sources that employ both the aor- 
ist and perfect passive forms of &aAe(q~w. One is 
the Zavorda Treatise, a brief handbook of fiscal 
terminology, closely paralleling the Marcian Trea- 
tise, which can be dated to the middle or second 
half of the eleventh century.'* In it the perfect pas- 
sive participle of €&aAe(@w occurs twice, once mod- 


'° Patmos B, no. 50, 114-15 (1073); no. 52, 1078 (1089). 

''P. Lemerle et al., Actes de Lavra I-IV (Paris, 1970, 1977, 1979, 
1982), I, no. 61, 33-34 (1141) (hereafter Lavra). F. Miklosich 
and J. Miiller, Acta et Diplomata Graeca Medii Aevi (Vienna, 1860— 
90), VI, 206, line 19 (ca. 1260) (hereafter MM). Patmos B, TAO- 
cotynua, 12 (1261). 

Lavra I, no. 43, 6-12 (1081). MM IV 14, 14 f (1235); 20, 
24 f (1235); 30, 23 f (1284); 318 (1175); 319 (1189). G. Ferrari, 
“Formulari notarili inediti dell’ eta bizantina,” BISI 33 (1913), 
56, no. 18, 4—5. 

'*Zepos, Jus, IV, 52-53 (the Peira): ta tov sadeptévtwv 
XWOLTOV Snudora (cf. the Marcian Treatise: ta tov Eakupévtwv 
dyudora [Délger, Beitrage, 119, 4]). Lavra I, no. 43, 6—12 (1081). 
L. Petit, “Le monastére de Notre Dame de Pitié en Macédoine,” 
IRAIK 6 (1900), 39, lines 24 ff (1152): moooxewévyy yi &to- 
QOV, TEDEEGALPEVTWV TOV OTLXYWV 1Ed XOdvOV Sy ixavav. There 
is, naturally, an exception: MM V 12, 19 (1259), where the aorist 
passive modifies wet6ytov. One other word derived from éEa- 
Aetpw may be noted. The same document that speaks of an du- 
mehoxymiov éEernuévov [sic] also lists Gumehourjnvov GAO 8Ed- 
Anatov (Patmos B, no. 52, 67 and 1078). Even assuming we ought 
to read €&dAeintov, I am not sure the two words are synony- 
mous. 

‘The date is based upon the date of the manuscript itself 
(probably 11th cent.) and upon the presence and definition of 
NQOVOLATLXG property in the treatise, the institution of pronoia 
not otherwise attested before the middle of the eleventh cen- 
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ifying Ywolov (Ebeédy ywotov gEndewupévov, 7 GAOV 
1 wéoQoc; cf. in the Marcian Treatise: Tis yaoas 
éEaAupetons) and once acting substantively, where 
the implicit antecedent is clearly real property rather 
than otCyou (Hq xai GAASTOLOL éyxatoLAoavtEes Tots 
éEndetupévois). The aorist passive participle of 
€Eahel~w occurs four times, twice substantively, re- 
ferring to something that can become xAdoua 
(xAQouatLodivat 1 GAAwS Exodar ta &EaAEt- 
pvévta; xai yevéodat to tEadeupétv xr\Goua), and 
twice modifying ot(you or people (ws &Eakerpévtewv 
TLVOV OTCXMV; OTAV DIOYWONnOaVTIWV  GAAWS &Ea- 
AEipEvtwv TOV xANOOV6LOV). Finally, the aorist pas- 
sive subjunctive appears once, referring to the 
neighbors of those who leave their lands (iv’ 
ovv ut) xat obtor sEahevpoor, yivetar ovumadera 
NAOK TOU éxdntOV; cf. in the Marcian Treatise: 6 

. nontys, (va pt xat obtor é&adupaoou, ovp- 
nation ta tHv éEadkipévtwv dSyudo.a), and the 
aorist passive infinitive appears once as a verbal 
noun (TO xAdoua ylvetat StAv Weta TO EEaAEuprvar 
duEAVwOot YESVoL Tordxovta xai ov yévytar 
deDwots).!5 

The meaning of éo.Ae(po in these passages is no 
different from that in the Marcian Treatise. If the 
verb is again rendered as in the earlier treatise, the 
passages cited above make perfect sense: “There 
was a village that had been struck off the tax reg- 
ister, either wholly or in part”; “When it is learned 
that some of the owners have returned and are 
holding their own property, or that strangers were 
inhabiting the properties that had been struck off 
the tax register”; “since some tax-register rubrics 
were struck off”; “when the owners have moved or 
have otherwise been struck off the tax register,’ and 
so on. In fact the Zavorda Treatise further explains 
that, prior to becoming klasma, these properties 
that had been abandoned by their owners could be 
leased to villagers, offered as pasture, or even be 
occupied by squatters.'© The notion that, as a rule, 
they had fallen to ruin and were deserted is false. 

The only document other than the Zavorda 
‘Treatise that employs both aorist and perfect pas- 


tury. See Brand, “Two Treatises,” 36—37, which also includes a 
translation of the text. 

'° J. Karayannopulos, “Fragmente aus dem Vademecum eines 
byzantinischen Finanzbeamten,” in Polychronion. Festschrift Franz 
Délger (Heidelberg, 1966), 321—24, lines 14, 21, 33, 79, 87-88, 
89, 93, 97. One observes that only one instance of the aorist 
passive is technically correct: ta sadeupdévta. In the other five 
instances the theta is dropped on the way to forming a second 
aorist, but with no corresponding shift to the weak form of the 
verb. 

'© Karayannopulos, “Fragmente,” lines 3—9, 18-20, 29, 36, 93. 


sive forms of é€aAe(pw is Alexios I’s 1081 chry- 
sobull for the monastery of the Amalfitans. The 
emperor granted this monastery numerous &1- 
Aeuupévat otdoets of paroikoi who had moved 
away from an area under the burden of heavy 
taxes. This proves that staseis did not have to be 
destroyed, devastated, or suffer any attack or nat- 
ural disaster in order to become é&nAeiupéva. 
Moreover, the fiscal sense is evident when, speak- 
ing of the peasants, the text explains, tovs dé xai 
tédeLov eEaderpbfjvat, ddcyous dé tivas mEotAEede- 
tpVau.!? As in the Marcian and Zavorda treatises, 
the only satisfactory translation of this aorist pas- 
sive form of &aAe(q~o that can apply as well to the 
perfect passive form in é&ndeiwuévyn otdotc is the. 
fiscal sense of “striking off.” Thus I translate the 
passage: “while some were completely [i-e., not 
temporarily'8] struck off the tax register, a few oth- 
ers were left remaining.” This does not mean that 
there is no sense of abandonment here; of course 
the peasants had abandoned their staseis, and 
these staseis thereupon became “abandoned.” But 
sO as not to confuse “abandoned” with “deserted” 
or “desolate,” 1t is much more accurate to say that 
an é&n\etupévy otcots was “a stasis abandoned by 
its Owner at some time in the past.” 

Nevertheless, it must be emphasized that the 
passive forms of é§oAet(pw that appear in these 
documents, not to mention those found in the lit- 
erary sources, can at times mean “abandoned” or 
“destroyed.” It is difficult to avoid this conclusion 
when we read, for example, wetoyvov tO é&adet- 
pvév INO THV XOVEGdEWV, or when a monastery is 
described as Guednuévys otons navtamaot xai ACav 
eEeknupévys.!? Yet it would be improper to deny 
prima facie that a phrase such as é&nAewupévov dp- 
nmehoxuymov had a fiscal sense.2° There were, after 
all, many other words (Gx6AAuW, xatahto, dpe- 
h€w, EQHUOW, ExAECW) that would have been per- 
fectly adequate for expressing “destruction,” “des- 


'’Lavra I, no. 43, 6-12. On this document, see N. Svoronos, 
“Lépibolé a l’époque des Comneénes,” TM 3 (1968), 385 note 54, 
rpr. in N. Svoronos, Etudes sur organisation intérieure, la société et 
économie de l’Empire Byzantin (London, 1973), no. V. 

'8'The Marcian Treatise does treat the case where it is antici- 
pated that the landowners who moved away will return: Délger, 
Bettrége, 119, 19 ff. 

'°MM V 12, 19. Patmos B, nagcetnua, 12. See also Zepos, Jus, 
I, 267-68; Chronicle of the Morea, ed. J. Schmitt (London, 1904), 
wv. 3314, 6010, 8663-65; Cronaca dei Tocco di Cefalonia di Ano- 
nimo, ed. G. Schird (Rome, 1975), vv. 2919, 3200, 3215, 3291; 
and Leontios Makhairas, Recital Concerning the Sweet Land of Cy- 
prus, Entitled “Chronicle,” ed. R. Dawkins (Oxford, 1932), I, 502, 
line 36. 

20 As Nystazopoulou-Pelikidou, Patmos B, pp. 27 and 67, writes. 
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olation,” or “abandonment,” and the use of some 
of them is attested in the documents.?! 

The terms é&nAetupévoc and eEndeuspévy OTaOLs, 
which first appeared around the middle of the 
eleventh century, were supplanted by the terms 
eFcAciwpwa and éEaherupatixt otdot.c during the 
second half of the thirteenth century. While 
eEndetimévoc is last encountered in 1261 or 
thereabout”? and é&nAewipévyn otcous last appears, 
in a clause copied verbatim from a much earlier 
document, in 1284,?5 é&aAeuuua is first attested in 
12594 and éEadeumpatexth otdots in 1300.25 It is ev- 


7! Documents that speak of the restoration of ruined or de- 
stroyed monasteries are particularly useful for this kind of vo- 
cabulary. See Lavra I, no. 1, 15; II, no. 78, 8—9; no. 79, 1; III, 
no. 133; and Patmos B, no. 50, 113-15. In this last document a 
form of xatadb@ (modifying “houses”) appears side by side with 
eEnhetupévos (modifying “vineyard”). 

*2 Patmos B, nagdetynwa, 12. This is a false document, but cf. 
MM VI 206, 19, from around the same time. 

*>MM IV 30, 23 f, based on MM IV 20, 24 ff (1235). 

*4J. Lefort, Actes d’Esphigménou (Paris, 1973), Appendix A, 
48-50 (hereafter Esphigmenou). F. Délger, “Neues vom Berg 
Athos,” SBN 9 (1957), 87, line 63, rpr. in Délger, Paraspora. 30 
Aufsiitze zur Geschichte, Kultur und Sprache des byzantinischen Reiches 
(Ettal, 1961). However, the phrase rekcaAHMo 3€MAIO appears in 
a Slavic translation of a Greek act from 1227: A. Solovjev, “Un 
inventaire des documents byzantins de Chilandar,’ SK 10 (1938), 
46, no. 2. Ostensibly, the original phrase would have been éa- 
Aetmpateix?) yf) (which would make it the earliest occurrence of 
the phrase) or €&G@Aeuma (with the Serbian scribe adding an ex- 
planatory zemlja, in which case it would be the earliest occur- 
rence of this term). Yet, since we cannot be sure the translation 
was contemporary with the original, it is possible that the scribe, 
at a later date, read some form of &nAetpévoc and rendered it 
with the Slavic transliteration of the then current é&d)euna. 

It may be noted here in passing that, to my knowledge, the 
word é&déAeyc. or any of its other forms is found in only two 
other Slavic documents: Milutin’s 1299/1300 chrysobull for the 
monastery of Sv. Georgije in Skopje (V. Mo%in, Spomenici za sred- 
novekounata 1 ponovata istorija na Makedonija, I [Skopje, 1975], 
221, 231, 233), in which the forms excaauma, eZaanuMa, and 
€%aAuMo appear, and the Chilandar Slavic praktikon from 1300 
(V. Mo8in, “Akti iz svetogorskih arhiva,” Spomenik Srpske kral- 
jeuske akademije nauka 91 [1939], 214), in which the monastery 
holds the rekcaaumu cracb HexTbuosa in the village of Gradac 
containing 3’ mod. of vineyards and 100 mod. of land, and is 
assessed at 3 hyp. This praktikon is a verbatim translation of a 
Greek original, and so the data it provides may be used with 
little reservation. Milutin’s chrysobull, on the other hand, since 
it employs a mixture of Byzantine and Serbian terminology, 
while closely paralleling the dubious chrysobull of Konstantin 
Tih Asen (MoSin, Spomenici, 183-204), seems to have drawn on 
numerous earlier documents, some of which were in Greek. 
(Mo8in’s hypothesis [pp. 151, 172, and 221 note 58], that the 
exaleimmata in the document had belonged to Byzantine “feu- 
dal lords” who lost their property after Milutin’s conquest of the 
area of Skopje, is pure conjecture.) Thus the Byzantine term 
€EGAeuwpo. never took root in Serbia which, indeed, had its own 
method for dealing with properties whose owners had fled or 
died (see, e.g., T. Taranovski, Istorija srpskog prava u Nemanjitkog 
driavi, I [Belgrade, 1931], 54-55, 64-65). 

*°'W. Regel, E. Kurtz, B. Korablev, Actes de Zographou, A. Actes 
grecs, VizVrem 13 (1907), suppl. 1, no. 15, 49~50 (hereafter Zo- 


ident that the term é&dAeusua with the institutions 
surrounding it was the direct heir of €&nAeuspévos 
and its institutions, which in turn developed out of 
the already well-established processes described in 
the Marcian Treatise. Of course while the é&aAeuu- 
pattx?) otdous and the énAewpévyn otdous were very 
similar in that they were analogous components of 
agrarian systems from different eras, we cannot 
expect them to have more in common than do the 
agrarian systems themselves.”° Since there is so little 
useful information in the sources about the é&y- 
Aetuuévan otdoets of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies and so much for the exaleimmata of the 
fourteenth, it is not possible to compare any but 
the most basic characteristics of the two kinds of 
property. Consequently, while the remainder of this 
paper will from time to time refer back to the char- 
acteristics of €ndetpévat otcdoetc, most of the dis- 
cussion will be concerned solely with the institution 
of exaleimma. 


I begin with the circumstances under which 
property became exaleimma. The Marcian Trea- 
tise and Alexios I’s 1081 chrysobull indicate only 
one way in which a property could become é&aAugeic 
or énAeuuévoc—through the flight of its owner. 
However, property became exaleimma through 
either the flight or death of its owner. Only rarely 
is this stated explicitly. In a document from 1356 
the monk Arsenios Tzamplakon donated property 
to Vatopedi including “my own paroikoi along with 
the exaleimmata of my paroikoi who went missing 
because of the confusion of the age.”2” The last 
phrase is evidently an allusion to the disruptive in- 
fluence of the civil wars and invasions of the four- 
teenth century. In much the same way a property 
became “ownerless” when the owner died without 
leaving behind a suitable heir to inherit the prop- 


graphou). One can find this term in an 1194 or 1196 document 
from the Lemviotissa cartulary (MM IV 184, 30-33), but I tend 
to think its appearance is the work of the cartulary’s (early four- 
teenth-century) compiler. Further, the typikon of the monastery 
of Lips, refounded during the period 1282-1304, contains per- 
haps the earliest reference to e&adeimpatixt yf}: H. Delehaye, 
Deux typica byzantins de ’époque des Paléologues (Brussels, 1921), 
132-33. See note 70 below. 

*° Naturally this distinction does not hold for the period of 
overlap (the thirteenth century) in which &nAetpévoc and éa- 
Aewpo. signified the same thing. 

27 Theocharides, TCoprAdxuwvec, 134-37, no. 2, lines 5—7. And 
cf. Délger, Sechs Praktika, RV 232-37, which blames the flight of 
paroikoi on the attacks of Turks and, further, gives Iveron the 
right to seek their return. On the role of the Catalan raids in 
similarly creating exaleimmata, see N. Oikonomidés, Actes de 
Dochetartou (Paris, 1984), pp. 160-61 (hereafter Docheiariou). 
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erty. Around 1370 Markos Doukas Glavas syr 
Mourinos wrote that when one of his paroikoi who 
owned half-interest in a mill died, the mill “became 
eEahempatixds along with the rest of his badotaotc 
since he died childless and without heirs.”?° This 
passage makes it clear that the mere death of a 
property owner did not result in the property be- 
coming exaleimma, but his death without a natural 
successor to the property. In other words, through 
the death of a childless, or heirless, property owner 
the property became “ownerless” and was termed 
EEGAELUUL. 

It is important to establish this connection be- 
tween exaleimma and property that had become 
ownerless, through either death without heirs or 
through flight, so that the documentary base of the 
analysis may be broadened. An orismos of the des- 
pot Demetrios Palaiologos, from 1429, does not 
employ the word &&dAewuwua, but nevertheless as- 
sociates the two causes of exaleimma. Referring to 
lands held by Lavra on Lemnos, the despot de- 
creed that state officials were forbidden “to take 
away or deprive [the monks] of whatever they had 
and have, whether a paroikos of theirs—be he a 
fugitive from their paroikoi or one who died with- 
out children—or any other monastic movable or 
immovable property.”*? Though the syntax is con- 
voluted, the clause is clearly aimed at protecting 
Lavra’ claim to the property of paroikoi who might 
flee their properties or die childless, against the 
claims of the state to this property. 

The conflict between competing claims to the 
possession of exaleimmata is a phenomenon cen- 
tral to late Byzantine agrarian history. In its sim- 
plest form this conflict involved two parties, the state, 
on one hand, and the relatives or neighbors of a 
private landowner, large or small, on the other. Over 
the centuries of Byzantium’s existence practices 
varied in regard to the claims of lateral and vertical 
relatives, but it was more or less a consistent rule 
that the property of a person who died without any 
heir was appropriated by the state.2° However, the 
matter became complicated with the evolution of a 
large dependent peasantry attached to the estates 

*8 Docheiariou, no. 40, 13-14; tod wtdAwvos mavtdc. . . ds 2Ea- 

LELMMATLXOD OV ye TdON TH Etéoa trootdoet adtod, énei &matc 
Exetvoc EtedevtynoE xai GxANOOVOUNTOS. 
_ **Lavra II, no. 167, 30-31: ... émoondoat 7 Gpedéotar dq” 
ov etxov xai Exovaw 10 olovovoiy, i) TAQOLKOV ADTOV, EX TOV 
AUTOV TAQO(KMV TUXOV Puyas yévoito, 7] Taidac pi) Eywv tedev- 
THOEL, 1] GAAG TL XLVYTOV Xai Gx(vVYTOV. ... 

°°On this subject, see A. Karpozilos, ’ABuot(xov, Awdavy 8 
(1979), 73-80, esp. 77-78; M. Tourtoglou, Td <«’ABuwt(xtov>>, 


in Xenion. Festschrift fiir Pan. J. Zepos, | (Athens, 1973), 633—45; 
and Zakythinos, Despotat, II, 119-20. | 


of large landowners, an agrarian arrangement 
which had become the dominant form of rural 
production by the eleventh century. Now inter- 
posed between the state and the vast majority of 
the rural population was a layer of large landown- 
ers, each with his own particular legal or custom- 
ary claims to certain labor and financial resources 
of a fixed number of peasant households. Conse- 
quently, in order to keep their estates and incomes 
intact, large landowners sought to extend their 
prerogatives by appropriating the immovable 
property of heads of paroikos households who died 
childless or who had abandoned their holdings. 
The right of large landowners to keep the exa- 
leimmata of their paroikoi evolved slowly and most 
likely at different rates of speed for different types 
of landowners. Alexios I’s 1081 chrysobull for the 
Amalfitan monastery illustrates one step in the 
process. Certain paroikoi belonging to the monas- 
tery had fled their holdings, and the monastery, 
faced with paying the taxes of these é€nAetupévan 
otdoetc, sought and was granted possession of the 
staseis on condition that it pay the taxes on them.?! 
In some sense this transfer is reminiscent of Basil 
II’s GAAnAEyyvov or the old émtPody, institutions 
whereby wealthier landowners were held account- 
able for the taxes on the unproductive properties 
of their neighbors. However, several features make 
this 1081 arrangement noteworthy: (1) the staseis 
were not unproductive; their owners fled them not 
because of some disaster but because of burden- 
some taxes; (2) since it required a chrysobull to au- 
thorize the transfer, the arrangement was clearly 
not a standard fiscal procedure; and (3) although 
the monastery’s only alternative was to pay the taxes 
on the staseis (as lord of the paroikoi) without en- 
joying their possession, the monastery neverthe- 
less did ask to have the staseis. From an account- 
ant’s point of view, both parties profited from the 
transaction; the state continued to receive the tax 
on the staseis, and the monastery, assuming it could 
find peasants to rent the staseis, would have an op- 
portunity to recoup its tax payments and even turn 
a profit. In any event it could lose no more than it 
would have lost without the special transfer granted 
by the emperor. Thus an arrangement that could 
be viewed, like the old epibolé or the allélengyon, as 
a burden, could become a sought-after privilege, 
all depending on whether or not the landowner 
felt he could profit from possession of the prop- 


1 Lavra I, no. 43, 6-12. See Svoronos, “Epibolé,” 385 note 
54. 
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erties in question. And as long as the arrangement 
entailed nothing inherently inimicable to the inter- 
ests of the state, it required only one more step for 
the procedure to become a right. 

Since one would think that landowners would 
have had much more success in establishing a right 
to exaleimmata if the owners of the exaleimmata 
had been paroikoi of the landowners, the institu- 
tion of exaleimma probably flourished to the same 
extent as did the institution of paroikoi. Unfortu- 
nately, the meager documentation of twelfth- and 
early thirteenth-century practices does not allow us 
to trace the evolution of this right of landowners 
to appropriate the exaleimmata of their paroikoi. 
Yet we can detect, by the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, a growing tendency to grant exaleimmata to 
monasteries. An act of an anagrapheus from 1175 
notes that “for the sake of the four e&nAetpéevan 
otdoets in the area of Larymos attributed to the 
monastery [of St. Paul on Mt. Latros], it ought to 
give the treasury one nomisma yearly.’>? While there 
is no indication that the staseis had belonged to 
paroikoi of the monastery, the context of the doc- 
ument suggests this kind of transfer had become a 
common fiscal procedure. 

The first clear evidence that a monastery was ap- 
propriating the exaleimmata of its paroikoi as a 
matter of course appears in a document from 1280. 
Against the claims of the monastery of St. Paul on 
Mt. Latros, the monastery of the Lemviotissa suc- 
cessfully argued before an ecclesiastical court that 
some olive trees from the exaleimma of a paroikos 
of Lemviotissa were now magouxixov e&GAEtUUO, 
rightfully belonging to the monastery since they 
“had been assigned 0x0 xagotxtav and through a 
praktikon to the monastery of the Lemviotissa for 
the sake of imperial and military taxes.”*3 Thus 
Lemviotissa had a right to the trees because (1) they 
were exaleimma of one of its paroikoi, (2) they were 
listed in the monastery’s praktikon, and (3) the 
monastery had assumed their tax burden. The 
process of transfer of exaleimmata from paroikos 
to monastery had now become commonplace. 

It became customary for lay landowners to ap- 
propriate the exaleimmata of their paroikoi as well, 
though perhaps the practice started at a much later 


*°MM IV 318, 24-26: ydow dé tav dvatetetad@v tH toLlatty 
Lov] tecodewv éEFeiAnuévov otdoewv év tf Evoota tis Aaov- 
pou dgetrer didd6vat Etnotws TEds tov Syudotov voutoua ev. Cf. 
MM IV 319-20. 

*>MM IV 94, 8-9. Ostrogorsky, Quelques problémes, 46. Osten- 
sibly, the phrase 620 magotxtav reinforces the fact that the olive 
trees belonged to a paroikos of the monastery. The precise 
meaning of the phrase is not entirely clear. 


date. As late as 1196 an anagrapheus ordered a 
woman to surrender the é&nAetupévat otdoets he 
discovered she was holding.** But by the early 
fourteenth century it had become commonplace for 
a lay landlord to keep these staseis for himself.*° 
Only rarely do we encounter general statements 
of the rule that exaleimmata of paroikoi should be 
reassigned to a monastery or lay landowner. The 
praktika provide some clear examples of it and a 
great many cases where the practice is implicit.*® 
Patriarch Athanasios I acknowledged the existence 
of the practice but disapproved of it, urging that 
the state or landlord take only a fraction of a child- 
less paroikos’ property, depending on the degree 
of relation of the surviving relatives.” In Alexios 
III Komnenos of Trebizond’s 1364 chrysobull for 
the Soumela monastery we find an explicit pro- 
nouncement that “however many of the reckoned 
paroikoi of the monastery settled in the imperial 
axodotrya or [“and”?] found on their own hered- 
itary property should happen to die without heir, 
their said hereditary property shall pass to the 
monastery without further ado.’*? In Byzantium 


34MM IV 184, 30-33: .. . opetrer St GroAtoot Ta Mag’ adtiis 
AATEXOUEVA YWOAHLA TOV EEQAELUULATLKMV OTAOEWV TA HAO’ Evol 
dtayvootévta.... 

35 Docheiariou, no. 11, 6—7 (1311); no. 40, 13-14 (1370-71), 
and p. 117. 

°° The matter is complicated by the fact that two praktika are 
required, one which shows a paroikos alive and held by the 
monastery, and another, later praktikon which shows the mon- 
astery holding the exaleimma of that paroikos. For example, cf. 
Lavra III, no. 139, 98-101 (1361) with Lavra II, no. 73, 8, 73, 
77; no. 74, 54, 57-58, 60; no. 77, 81, 87, 90 (all ca. 1284); and 
no. 99, 128 (1304). Otherwise, the numerous examples of mon- 
asteries holding exaleimmata of dead (éxeivos) paroikoi sug- 
gests that these paroikoi were once held by the monastery: e.g., 
Lavra II, no. 73, 68-69; III, no. 122, 11-12, 19-20; no. 136, 
40-41, 89-90; and no. 138, 9. 

*"Zepos, Jus, I, 539. Hexabiblos V.8.95: Tlodyeroeov Nopwv 7 
‘EEGBuBAOc, ed. K. Pitsakis (Athens, 1971). The patriarch was 
directing his remarks toward ecclesiastical landowners. 

°2MM V 280, 5-9: ... > Gv doot &x TOV arnoLOuNnLEVOV 
MAQO(XWV THS POvijs Tdv sic BPaotdixd GxOdOTLYA, TOEOO- 
xadnpévov 1 xav toic id(oig yovixois yovixagyix@s EvoLoxo- 
LEvwv, TUXWOLV AOPLOvaL GxANnEOovduNTOL, Evted dev ta d.a- 
PEQOVTA GUVTOIS YOVLXG WEDS Tiv LOVIV éxavéAwow dv_EV tic 
oiacovv Teopdoews. In Trebizond neither the term 2&dAewua 
nor any of its other forms is attested. Nonetheless, the 1432 
chrysobull of Alexios IV and John IV for the Pharos monastery 
confirms the monastery’s possession of numerous xtYWata, Vvo- 
ual, and yovixetat which é& damoudtas [or & axdnoovoprjtou] 
negueAvotoay th Paciveta pou: V. Laurent, “Deux chrysobulles 
inédits des empereurs de Trébizonde,” ’Aoy.Tl6vt. 18 (1953), 
258-70, lines 60, 73-74, 83-84, 93-94, 150, and cf. lines 51-— 
53. When other passages, such as tiv Stapéoovoay mdoav voutv 
TO xAOTEOPVAGKL EXxE(VHO TH KATETLAV® Gs GAANAEyyvov and thy 
von xal yovixetav OeodaHeov tot Taped a> axAnoovountov, 
are compared (lines 58-59 and 96-97, and cf. 102-3, 111-12, 
and 180-85), it seems that in Trebizond the old word GAAnA€y- 
yvov is not a tax but a characteristic of property. Indeed the 
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proper, however, the situation was generally char- 
acterized by little more than imperial acquiescence 
to the practice.*? The only imperial statement that 
a particular landowner had a right to exaleimmata 
is found in the fifteenth-century Gemistos-Plethon 
dossier. In the series of documents first George 
Gemistos was granted the exaleimmata in the vil- 
lage of Vrysis, and later his sons Andronikos and 
Demetrios were respectively granted 16 éxeioe Svta 
H xal Eodpeva éaAreiwpatixa in Vrysis and tu éxei- 
o€ EFaAetupatixov éottv 7 ~otat in the region of 
Phanarion.*° I think the presence of these clauses 
in these documents is not attributable to the nov- 
elty of a landowner having a right to exaleimmata, 
but to the nature of George Gemistos’ and his sons’ 
lordship over Phanarion and Vrysis. Their some- 
what novel position as both lords and governors of 
these areas had to be defined in terms of a list of 
rights, among which was the long-established right 
to exaleimmata. 

Even though the tendency was for the exaleim- 
mata of paroikoi to revert to their lord, the state 
continued to play a major role in transferring and 
reassigning exaleimmata. These exaleimmata, once 
discerned, were reassigned to monasteries,*! lay 
landowners,* pronoiars,** and individual paroi- 


chrysobull for Soumela confirmed the monastery’s possession of 
its paroikoi as well as of its GAAnAEyyva nai TOOVOLAOTLXe S(xaLE 
(MM V 279, 5), and a fragmentary monastic praktikon from the 
end of the thirteenth century offers the rubric Ta BaotAuxe xat 
véa Ghedéyxia and then a list of paroikikai staseis with names 
and contents (e.g., } yovixeta tod Xaonovxy . . . ): F. Uspenskij, 
V. BeneSevic, Actes de Vazélon (Leningrad, 1927), no. 105, 65 ff, 
and cf. no. 105, 27 ff. The simplest explanation of these pas- 
sages is that a Trapezuntine GAAnA€yyvov is a property which, 
along with its tax burden, was transferred by the state from one 
landowner to another. That this GAAnA£yyvov and é&dAeupo. were 
analogous terms is an attractive hypothesis, particularly in light 
of their association in the Marcian Treatise (see note 7 above), 
but one that cannot be proved. 

*° A parallel practice is encountered in Andronikos II’s 1307 
chrysobull for the see of Kanina and Berat: P. Alexander, “A 
Chrysobull of the Emperor Andronicus II Palaeologus in Favor 
of the See of Kanina in Albania,” Byzantion 15 (1940-41), 181, 
lines 87-90. Here it is ordered that if a paroikos of the church 
who has neither wife nor children should commit murder, his 
movable property is confiscated by the state while his hypostasis 
(the immovable property) passes to the bishopric (the lord of 
the paroikos). 

40MM III 174, 21 (1428). Sp. Lampros, TaAatoddyera xai 
Hedonovvnovaxd (Athens, 1912-30), IV, 107-8 (1433). S. Kou- 
geas, XovodBovdiov Kwvotavttvov tot Moadaoidyou, ‘EAAn- 
vixa 1 (1928), 374 (1449). MM III 225-26 (1450). Cf. MM III 
173-74 (1427), which does not contain any reference to exa- 
leimma. 

41MM IV 318; 319-320. L. Petit, Actes de Chilandar, A. Actes 
grecs, VizVrem 17 (1911), suppl. 1, nos. 40, 55 (hereafter Chilan- 
dar). Zographou, no. 18. Lavra II, no. 111, 20-27. Petit, “Pitié,” 
39, lines 24 ff. 

*? Ferrari, “Formulari,” 56, no. 18, lines 4—5. 

43 Patmos B, no. 66. A. Guillou, Les archives de Saint-Jean-Prodrome 
sur le mont Ménécée (Paris, 1955), no. 22. Also, N. Oikonomideés, 


koi.*4 In some cases of course the state simply con- 
firmed a lord’s appropriation of the exaleimmata 
of his paroikoi. Explicit examples of this cannot be 
found in the praktika. No doubt because it was the 
most common case, the apographeus had no need 
to state the origin of the property. He merely con- 
firmed the transfer with an entry such as, "E660y 
TO €EGAEtWA "Iwavvov.** On the other hand, the 
converse type of transfer, when an exaleimma held 
by a monastery was reassigned to a paroikos of the 
monastery, is documented.*° We may imagine a cir- 
cular process in which (1) a paroikos of a land- 
owner dies or flees, (2) his exaleimma reverts to 
this lord, and (3) the exaleimma is reassigned to 
another paroikos of the lord. However, there is no 
clear documentation for this, and I suspect com- 
pletion of the circle was more of an accident than 
a standard procedure. In any event, these were 
merely transfers between members of the same fis- 
cal unit (paroikos/lord, lord/paroikos). The state had 
no greater role than to administer and confirm the 
transfers, usually with an eye to ensuring the in- 
tegrity of a monastery’s income. As zero-sum pro- 
cedures no external exaleimmata were introduced 
into the lord’s aggregate economic assemblage (i.e., 
his olxovou(a). 

Yet in a number of cases there is no doubt that 
the exaleimmata being transferred by the state were 
not held previously by the recipient. For example, 


“A propos des armées des premiers Paléologues et des compa- 
gnies de soldats,” TM 8 (1981), 358, suggests that the yijc¢ éx- 
dotw nAEVOa yovotwv Séxa granted to Andronikos III’s mer- 
cenaries in 1322 were grants of pronoiai consisting of 
exaleimmata (see Joannis Cantacuzeni Eximperatoris Historiarum Libri 
IV, I, ed. L. Schopen [Bonn, 1828], 164, 167). This is certainly 
possible, although Kantakouzenos’ ambiguous characterization 
of the grants (perhaps with reason) lends weight to the possibil- 
ity that the grants (whether or not in pronoia) consisted of tax- 
free property (pronoia or allodium) confiscated from a few, 
wealthy supporters (pronoiars or chrysovoullatoi) of Androni- 
kos II. 

“ Esphigmenou, no. 8, 14 ff. Lavra II, no. 109, 580, 585—86; 
IIT, no. 139, 131-34. 

*K.g., Lavra III, no. 126, 20 ff. 

* Lavra III, no. 136, 27-29 (1355): Lavra holds the exaleim- 
matiké hypostasis of John Kalamaras; no. 139, 131-32 (1361): 
Michael Mavros, a paroikos of Lavra, is given the exaleimmatiké 
hypostasis of Kalamaras. Another possible example: In Lavra 
III, no. 136, 30-31, 33-34, the monastery holds the exaleim- 
mata of the widow Kaligina and of Michael Mourtatos; and in 
no. 139, 133-34, the paroikos of Lavra George Koumpites is 
given the hypostasis of Kalygina and Mourtatos (line 94, how- 
ever, throws the identity of these properties into question). 

One may also cite Esphigmenou, no. 10, a document filled with 
orthographic errors, in which three paroikoi of the lay landlord 
Alexios Amnon sell a field to the monastery. The field is de- 
scribed as yOOGMrov tH Sere. cENXAYWATWS AvTOd citi MoTAl Tot 
Muddwveé exivou (no. 10, 6), for which Lefort proposes the read- 
ing YWEAHLov tO Sid EEaAetuuatos abtod [i.e., tod "Auvav (?)], 
tor Roté tod MvAwve éxetvov. If this was the scribe’s intention, 
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in a Nikaian formula called “Writ for building a 
kastron,” the prospective fort builder requests a 
otdou e&nAeiupévyv xai edevdéoav.*7 In 1261 an 
official was ordered to the village of Palatia on the 
Maiandros to locate exaleimmata and other “ad- 
justed” properties and to confer them in pronoia 
on several otxetot of the emperor.*® And in an- 
other example involving pronoia the emperor in 
1327 ordered an official to detach a village from 
the otxovouta of Nikephoros Martinos and, in 
compensation, to give him another property of 
equal value an0 eEaAetupatix@v xal édcvdeowv 
TLV@V.49 

Since the exaleimmata of privately held paroikoi 
tended to revert to the lord of the paroikoi, sources 
of exaleimmata for state grants were necessarily 
circumscribed. Only one source is documented. In 
1321 Lavra was granted “the exaleimmatikai sta- 
seis around Ermeleia from the oikonomia of the 
dead Aghiotriadites which ... Konstantinos Pa- 
laiologos held earlier.’>° Evidently Aghiotriadites 
held exaleimmata in his pronoia, and after his death 
they were reassigned to Lavra. These exaleim- 
mata, along with every other type of property com- 
prising a pronoia, were technically the property of 
the state, and consequently were the state’s to grant 
to whomever it pleased. 

Another example makes this connection be- 
tween land held in pronoia and state land clearer. 
In 1317 or a bit earlier Zographou asked the apo- 
grapheis Pharisaios and Pergamenos to exchange 
land held by the monastery on the Vardar for some 
property nearer to its metochion at Ierissos. The 


then it is possible that after Mylonas’ death his field reverted to 
his lord Amnon before coming into the possession of Amnon’s 
three paroikoi. The problem is that, to my knowledge, the phrase 
dud. EFaAE(uuatos is otherwise unattested, and, further, one may 
propose the alternate reading dté éxAet@patog which, as is sug- 
gested by the note at the end of this article, could give the key 
line a very different meaning. Consequently, it is inadvisable to 
use this document as evidence of the transfer of exaleimmata 
between lord and paroikos or as evidence for any other aspect 
of the institution of exaleimma. 

‘7 Ferrari, “Formulari,” 56, no. 18, 4—5. I interpret the jux- 
taposition of é&nAetupévoc and éhevb_oos in this document (and 
of €aAewwpatixds and éAetd_oos in the document cited in note 
49) as specifying, for administrative purposes, both the origin 
(state escheat) and status (tax-free) of the properties to be con- 
veyed to the recipient. It is not necessary to conclude from these 
texts that €Eahetupata were, by their nature, éAevOeoa. Indeed 
the texts cited in notes 31 and 32 above are indications to the 
contrary. 

** Patmos B, no. 66, 1-4: xat meoitnoe(oao8a ta év abt 
[xwetm] anavta tndoxovta, Gake(uata xal ta GAAG mavtO tO 
HECCAOUOOAVTGA.... 

*°Guillou, Prodrome, no. 22, 26. Also, see Chilandar, no. 55, 
which, despite some problems with the text (cf. lines 4—6 and 
8), is another example. 

°°Lavra II, no. 111, 20 ff. 


apographeis went to Ierissos and found é§aAetp- 
UaTLX?) yf) of a pronoiar named Saravares. They 
took the land from Saravares and gave it to Zogra- 
phou. In turn, the land on the Vardar became im- 
perial domain land (roeootetetoa eis TO BaotALKov 
Cevyndatetov).°! The size of Saravares’ yf (650 mo- 
dioi) rules out the possibility that it was an exaleim- 
matiké stasis of a paroikos within Saravares’ pro- 
nola, or even a number of such staseis. Rather, it is 
most likely that Saravares himself had abandoned 
the land, it was declared &&Aetwpa, and the apo- 
grapheis confiscated it, a procedure that conceiva- 
bly could have been employed with privately owned 
land as well. Thus it is entirely possible that state 
exaleimmata—pulled from the oikonomiai of de- 
ceased or disgraced pronoiars, or from state do- 
main lands (Baoixd Cevydoia)—together with an 
occasional confiscation through meguooeta or for 
other reasons, may have proved an adequate source 
of exaleimmata sufficient to account for every doc- 
umented state transfer of those not involving 
properties earlier held by paroikoi of the recipient. 


What did a monastery, a pronoiar, a lay land- 
owner, or a paroikos who held an exaleimma do 
with it? If the holder of the exaleimma wished to 
keep the property, he could exploit it directly or 
lease it to others, depending on his economic po- 
sition. If he did not wish to keep it, there were sev- 
eral avenues available for the private transfer of 
exaleimmata, the range of options determined by 
the nature of his tenure over the exaleimma. Fur- 
ther, if he was the lord of paroikoi, the exaleimma 
could be assigned to them. 

‘Transfers of exaleimmata between private par- 
ties seem to have been subject to no greater restric- 
tions than were imposed on private transfers gen- 
erally. Sales of exaleimmata are only rarely attested; 
there is one act of sale of aAewpotixt yi by in- 
dividuals to a monastery and one reference to a 
sale of an exaleimma to an individual. In neither 
case is the status of the seller certain.>? On the other 


*! Zographou, no. 17, 80—84 (1320); no. 18 (ca. 1320); no. 44, 
64—66 (1369); no. 54 (1317). Solovjev-Modin, Grke povelje, no. 
36, 72-77 (1369). 

°2]. Bompaire, Actes de Xéropotamou (Paris, 1964), no. 16 (1312), 
73-75, and cf. lines 227-28 (hereafter Xeropotamou). The sell- 
ers, Stephanos Saventzes and his son Michael, may have been 
paroikoi, but then the composite document in which their sale 
is recorded also mentions a donation of a sevastos Michael Sa- 
ventzes which took place in 1310 or 1325 (no. 16, 315 ff). Fur- 
ther, a Michael Saventzes was a soldier-pronoiar in the same 
area (the Longos peninsula) in 1321 (unpub. 1321 praktikon 
from Xenophon). Even if all three references are speaking of 
the same man (though Saventzes is not an uncommon name), it 
is not impossible that the father and son were paroikoi in 1312. 
Lavra III, no. 136, 77—78: a praktikon listing Lavra’s possession 
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hand, evidence of the donation of exaleimmata to 
monasteries is not only more abundant, but the 
status of both donor and donated property is usu- 
ally stated clearly. 

When an exaleimma was donated to a monas- 
tery, the nature of the donor’s tenure over the 
property was specified in the act of donation, as 
was usual in private transactions of all kinds. If 
patrimony, this fact was affirmed.® If pronoia, the 
donor acknowledged that the donated property, 
technically inalienable, could be held by the mon- 
astery only as long as the donor himself, or per- 
haps his heirs, held the pronoia.>+ Most donors of 
exaleimmata were men of some standing, but in at 
least one case, that of the priest Thomas who do- 
nated an €FaAeiupatixr) tado0taois to Lavra, it is 
very possible that the donor was a paroikos.°° 

On the other hand, if one held paroikoi and did 
not wish to keep the exaleimma, the property could 
be assigned to a paroikos. Praktikon entries indi- 
cating this read, for example: “Michael Mavros has 
a wife Maria, sons Konstantinos and George, a 
daughter Anna, a house, a yoke of oxen, an ass, a 
cow, 5 pigs, and he was given the é&aAeimwatext 
tbxdotaots of Kalamaras in Zeugmata which has 4 
modioi of land near water with 2 fig trees, and 200 
modioi of arable land. Tax: 4 hyperpyra.”>° Or more 
commonly: “Tzermneas Korases has a son Vasi- 


on Lemnos of the exaleimma of Thomas Ioannikios, which in- 
cluded arable land, Gvev tijs Staneate_etons meds tov "Eoxapa- 
tiouévov. ‘The land may have been sold prior to Lavra’s acqui- 
sition of the exaleimma. 

3 E.g., Theocharides, TCaumAduwves, 131, no. 1, lines 8—9: 

. TOV YOVLX®V LOU xTHUGTOV wv ~xwW AvEvOYATTOV xai 
éXeutéowv. Cf. P. Lemerle, Actes de Kutlumus (Paris, 1946), no. 
11, 32-34 (hereafter Kutlumus). 

°* Docheiariou, no. 13, 6-7; no. 14, 6: wéxots &v maQ’ Tudv 
AUPOtTEOwV 1] UOV xatéxntat Tedvora. Unpub. 1301 donation 
of Demetrios Armenopoulos from the archives of Xenophon: 
LEX OLS AV THv TOLAvTHV ELenUOGUVHV TOV... BactAéEws EvO(oxo- 
War xatéxwv. I thank Denise Papachryssanthou for providing 
me with a transcription of this document. On the relation be- 
tween Ehenuoovvy and wedévoua in such acts, see Docheiariou, p. 
124. There are also documents referring to donations post facto 
of exaleimmata that may have been held in pronoia: Docheiariou, 
no. 15, 15, and no. 22, 6 ff (probably pronoia); and L. Petit, 
Actes de Xenophon, VizVrem 10 (1903), suppl., no. 11, 298-302, 
and cf. no. 4, 46—47 (almost certainly pronoia) (hereafter Xen- 
ophon). 

N. Oikonomideés, Docheiariou, pp. 160—61, has raised the in- 
teresting possibility that pronoiars frequently donated the ex- 
aleimmata they held in pronoia because they did not know what 
else to do with such properties. This assumes, perhaps rightly, 
that it was inconvenient or unprofitable for pronoiars person- 
ally to arrange and administer the exploitation of their exaleim- 
mata, a difficulty evidently not shared by monasteries. The pre- 
sent study can throw no light on the issue. 

»° Lavra III, no. 136, 84—85 (1355). Cf. no. 139, 93. 

°° Lavra III, no. 139, 131-32 (1361): . . . 8668y att xai 7 eic 
tov Zevypata eFarewwuatrxy Uutd6otao.g tov Kahawaod, rc 


leios, brother Michael, a house, 3 modioi of vine- 
yards from the exaleimma of Slinas. Tax: 1 hyper- 
pyron.”°” In either case, whether a paroikos held 
an entire €€QAELUUatLxt) OtdoLs or only property 
from an é€dAeuupa, the exaleimma formed part of 
his taxable property and, as far as I can tell, was 
assessed at rates comparable to that of any other 
land or vineyard. If the paroikos was responsible 
for the tax on the exaleimma, there can be little 
doubt that he immediately began to cultivate the 
property. It had become his, and later praktika could 
omit all mention of his having received exaleim- 
mata.°® 

It seems reasonable to suppose that a great many 
of the exaleimmata reassigned to paroikoi had 
temporarily become deserted because of the death 
or flight of their owners and had consequently fallen 
out of production. The matter becomes more com- 
plicated in cases where the exaleimma was reas- 
signed to a lord (monastery, pronoiar or lay land- 
owner). Some exaleimmata remained in the hands 
of a lord, without being reassigned to a paroikos, 
for long periods, even up to a century.°® It is diffi- 
cult to believe that such properties remained un- 
productive while their lords, like the kin of aging 
spinsters, vainly sought paroikoi who were willing 
or could be coerced into accepting them. And if 
the lord bore a tax obligation on such properties, 
it would have been simply foolish to let them lie 
fallow. An excellent example is provided by two 
documents referred to earlier which confirmed the 
possessions of the monastery of St. Paul on Mt. La- 
tros. In the first, from 1175, the official writes that 
“for the sake of the four é&yAeimévat otcoers at- 
tributed to the monastery in the area of Larymos, 
it [the monastery] ought to give to the public trea- 
sury one nomisma yearly.” Fourteen years later, an- 


exe... .. Other examples: Esphigmenou, no. 8, 14 ff; Lavra II, no. 
109, 457-58. 

57 Délger, Sechs Praktika, RV 199-200 (1341). And from among 
many other examples: Délger, Sechs Praktika, RV 174-75, V 248— 
49; Esphigmenou, no. 14, 23-25, 43—44; Lavra II, no. 109, 287— 
88, 310, 325, 394-95, 401, 412. 

E.g., cf. Esphigmenou, no. 8, 15-17 (ca. 1300) and no. 15, 
96—97 (1321); no. 8, 17-18 and no. 14, 131-32 (1318). On the 
other hand, later praktika can retain the information: cf. Xero- 
potamou, no. 18 D III, 18-19 (ca. 1315-20) with no. 18 E III, 
3—4 (ca. 1320-25). 

°° Cf. Lavra III, no. 136, 94-96, 103-5, 105-6, and no. 139, 
102—5, 111-13, 113-14 (6 years); no. 126, 24-26 and no. 136, 
73—T74 (9 years); Solovjev-MoSin, Greke povelje, no. 21, 24-27 and 
no. 31, 21-22 (11 years); Xenophon, no. 4, 46—47 and no. 11, 
298-302 (ca. 20 years); Délger, Sechs Praktika, A 156-57, K 261— 
62, and P 237 f (20 years); Docheiariou, no. 15, 15 and no. 22, 25 
(28 years); Délger, Sechs Praktika, A 229-30, 234-35, K 353, 
360, P 337, 346, and V 181, 186 (40 years); and finally, MM IV 


_ 184, 30-33 and 30, 23 ff (ca. 90 years). 
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other official, again confirming the monastery’s 
possessions, repeats this clause and still refers to 
the staseis as exaleimmata.® Even if the monastery 
had spent the intervening fourteen years seeking 
without success paroikoi to whom to assign the 
Staseis, it is very unlikely that, in the meantime, it 
would have let the properties remain unproductive 
while it continued to pay the fisc one hyperpyron 
per year for them. Generally speaking, the taxes 
the monastery paid on the staseis made it the owner 
of the property and gave the monks the right to 
exploit the property as they saw fit. 

In fact there is evidence, meager but conclusive, 
that properties designated as é&dAeuswa could at 
times be under cultivation. Reference has already 
been made to the land of Saravares which Zogra- 
phou received in exchange for property the mon- 
astery held on the Vardar. ‘The monks of Zogra- 
phou had no specific property in mind, merely one 
near their metochion at Ierissos. So the apogra- 
pheis Pergamenos and Pharisaios, while making 
their rounds in the area of Ierissos, “found &&a- 
AElULatLxy yr}... called ‘of Saravaris’ which was 
entirely e€ahewmatixt) and was possessed and 
worked by the monks of Esphigmenou and the in- 
habitants of Ierissos.”®' From a series of docu- 
ments we learn that the land consisted of 653.5 (or 
650) mod., had a fiscal value (woodtys) of 13 hyp., 
and was held in pronoia by the soldier Saravares.®? 
Earlier I suggested that this land had not been 
abandoned by owners who were paroikoi but rather 
by the pronoiar Saravares himself. If so, then it is 
possible that the Esphigmenitai and the Ierissiotai 
who were cultivating the land at the time of the 
exchange had been renting the land from Sara- 
vares, and after he “abandoned” it they continued 
their cultivation of it without interruption. On the 
other hand, it is also possible that the Esphigmeni- 
tai and lerissiotai were squatters who occupied the 
land after Saravares had relinquished his control 
over it (through death, flight, neglect, disgrace, or 
some other reason). But regardless of the manner 
in which the land became exaleimma, we have here 


°°MM IV 318, 24-26; 319-20. For text, see note 32 above. 
There are other examples of exaleimmata being taxed: Lavra I 
no. 43, 6-12 (1081), and III, no. 165, 39-41 (1420). 

*'Zographou, no. 18, 11-14 (ca. 1320): ebeov éohempotuxtyv 
YYV ... TOU LaodBagr Aeyouévyv. ftus Hv Wavtyn EEahempotuxi) 
zal Exoateito Maeda tOv "Eoqiypevitov uai tov "EQLoowwtav 
xal xatexcuveto. It must be admitted that there are serious 
problems with this document. To cite Just two, Pharisaios is called 
éxeivos in the text, and there is an odd shift in the document’s 
voice from third to first person. 

°* Zographou, no. 54, 114-15 (1317); no. 17, 80—84 (1320). 
Solovjev-MoS’in, Gréke povelje, no. 36, 72-77 (1369). 
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an example of land described as “entirely exaleim- 
matiké” at the very moment it was being cultivated. 
Thus the designation Agua did not necessar- 
ily mean the property was “abandoned” or “out of 
production,” but only that it had once been “aban- 
doned” by the person who had legally held it. In 
this case the person who abandoned the land was 
probably Saravares, a pronoiar, but, as we have seen, 
the matter usually involved a paroikos “abandon- 
ing” his stasis. 

One other document indicates that exaleimmata 
could be productive and perhaps were even gen- 
erally so, In 1315 Andronikos II wrote to the megas 
adnoumiastés Manuel Vatrachonites, an official and 
olxetog of the emperor, with the news that the 
kathégoumenos of Vatopedi had come to him with a 
complaint. The emperor explained that although 
the monastery’s old properties, as well as its meto- 
chion of the Aghioi Anargyroi, were held by the 
monastery through chrysobull, nevertheless “there 
are some exaleimmata among these properties in 
which you [Vatrachonites] have set men, and they 
rent the exaleimmata of these properties.’® An- 
dronikos then granted the monastery’s request that 
Vatrachonites be ordered “not to take the income 
of these exaleimmata nor to take anything away 
from the properties and exaleimmata that the 
monastery holds.”® ‘The issue in this dispute was 
over who should have possession and use of the 
exaleimmata found among Vatopedi’s other prop- 
erty. Vatrachonites, evidently acting in an official 
capacity,” believed they should be exploited to the 
State's advantage, so he rented them out to peas- 


°°M. Goudas, BuCaviva tyyeapa tis év "“Adw teodc LOvis 
tov Batomediov (hereafter “Vatopedi”), ’Ex.‘Et.But.=2 3 (1926), 
133-34, no. 7, 6-8: xai eiot two. €aAe(uuata év tots torovtotc 
ATYMaoLv, ei Ativa Edtxas ov davdodmous xal &medexdticav THV 
TOLOVTWV XTHUGTWV TA EFaAE(uuata. On the date, see F. Délger 
in BZ 39 (1939), 329 ff. Délger, loc. cit., and Regesten der Katser- 
urkunden des ostrémischen Reiches, 1V (Munich, 1960), no. 2360, 
interpreted this passage differently. He sought the meaning of 
the verb Gxodexat(Cw in the fiscal process called ATMOSEXATLOUOS 
‘to subtract one-tenth of the land’ (see Dolger, Beitrige, 84-86, 
and Lavra I, p. 291). While dénodexat(tw is attested in one type 
of formulaic construction (e.g., Lavra II, no. 90, 68, 156, and cf. 
no. 90, 130, 207, 226, etc.), it always refers to a mathematical 
procedure, not an actual parceling of land. On the other hand, 
the verb dxodexatotuat does occur in the sense “to rent” (Lavra 
I, no. 67, 86-87). 

°*Goudas, “Vatopedi,” no. 7, 9 ff: THV ELGOSOV TOV TOLOVTOV 
EEQELUUGTOOV. ... 

°° Other documents involving Vatrachonites in an official role: 
Chilandar, no. 14, and Solovjev, “Documents de Chilandar” 
(above, note 24), 34. On the office of megas adnoumiastés, see 
L. P. Raybaud, Le gouvernement et V'administration centrale de Uem- 
pire byzantin sous les premiers Paléologues (Paris, 1968), 240, and R. 
Guilland, Recherches sur les institutions byzantines, I (Berlin, 1967), 
594-96. 
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ants not associated with Vatopedi, and the conse- 
quent “income of these exaleimmata” was received 
by the state via Vatrachonites. The emperor, how- 
ever, sided with the monastery; whatever income 
the exaleimmata produced was Vatopedi’s. 

This document is important for several reasons. 
First, it illustrates a conflict between the state and 
a landowner over control of exaleimmata.® Sec- 
ond, it shows that some exaleimmata produced an 
income and that this income was derived from 
renting out the property. Finally, it lays to rest the 
notion that exaleimmata were, by their nature, 
“deserted” or “ruined” properties. In fact other 
documents, which speak of jointly owned proper- 
ties, indicate that, from the time a property be- 
came exaleimma until the time it was firmly in the 
hands of another owner, there was no intrinsic ne- 
cessity for the property to pass through any pe- 
riod, however brief, in which it was unproductive 
or vacant. There is the example of the mill half- 
owned by a paroikos of Markos syr Mourinos, and 
half-owned by syr Mourinos himself, which both 
lord and paroikos rented to the monastery of Xe- 
ropotamou. When the paroikos died, his half of 
the mill became exaleimma and the property of his 
lord, syr Mourinos.®” This “half” of the mill did 
not become “deserted” nor “fall into ruin”; rather, 
both “halves” of the mill remained in production 
without interruption. So while “half” of the mill 
had been “abandoned” by its owner, through his 
death, this had an effect only upon the property 
rights to the mill, not upon the mill itself. Similarly, 
when the paroikos Konstantinos Skiadas died or 
fled from the village of Gomatou, it is difficult to 
imagine how his half-share of a vineyard, which 
was later assigned to another paroikos, could have 
ever fallen out of production since the other “half” 
was owned by his brother Kyriakos who sur- 
vived him.®8 


*°Another manifestation of this conflict appears in the 
Chronicle of Ioannina, par. XII: L. Vranouses, Td yoovixdv tav 
‘Iwavvivew xar’ avéxdotov dyuddy émtoury, Ex.Meo.’Aoy. 
12 (1962), 57-115, and reprinted separately (Athens, 1965). 
Detailing Thomas Preljubovi¢’s tyrannical rule in Ioannina, the 
author complains that Thomas éeqavnoev eade(uuata, a 
measure designed to enrich the Serbian ruling class. While this 
was unacceptable to the local population of the city, it is unclear 
whether the exaleimmata spoken of in the passage were specif- 
ically paroikikai staseis held by Greek lords or, more generally, 
the property of any local landowner who died intestate and 
without a proper heir. On the phrase itself utilized in the chron- 
icle, cf. t0 Gvexpavytov xAGoua and éxpwvobpevov oytouLov 
in the Marcian Treatise (Dolger, Beitriige, p. 117, lines 27 ff, p. 
120, line 17, and p. 146). 

®’ Docheiariou, no. 40, 13-14. And see nos. 32, 33, and com- 
mentary. 

68 Lavra II, no. 109, 609 and 535 (1321). Cf. no. 91 I, 24 (ca. 
1300). There is another possible reconstruction of the events 


It seems that, from the point of view of the state, 
exaleimmata were considered no less productive 
than any other properties. This conclusion cannot 
be deduced directly since there is little direct evi- 
dence for the productivity of “normal” lands and 
none for exaleimmata. However, we do have some 
data for the fiscal assessments on exaleimmata, and 
these can be compared to the fiscal assessments on 
“normal” properties.®? Table 1 shows that, except 
for one truly anomalous case (36 mod. of vine- 
yards for 3 hyp.), the fiscal assessment rates for ex- 
aleimmatika land and vineyards were comparable 
to those for “normal” land and vineyards.” There- 
fore, it is quite likely that these properties were re- 
garded by the apographeis as economic instru- 
ments not at all inferior to “normal” properties. The 
lone assessment on a “dry” or “barren” vineyard 
(XEQOGUTEAOV) is suggestive in light of this because 
it indicates that an exaleimma could be designated 
as “temporarily out of production,” or “fallow,” and 


suggested by these lines. Since Konstantinos had owned a mill 
in Gomatou, and since in 132] Kyriakos and Maria Platano, the 
paroikos who was assigned Konstantinos’ half-share of the vine- 
yard, both owned half-shares of mills, it is conceivable that Kon- 
stantinos’ mill as well as a vineyard were divided at his death, 
half going to his lord the monastery (and then to another pa- 
roikos), the other half to one of his brothers. Of course there is 
no indication that Kyriakos and Maria had interests in the same 
mill. And in any event, there is no evidence of lateral inheri- 
tance in regard to the estates of paroikoi who died childless and 
without a surviving spouse (in fact, for evidence to the contrary, 
see Docheiariou, no. 11), 

** Another method would be to compare figures for the sale 
of exaleimmata and other properties. Unfortunately, there is 
only one figure available for the sale price of an exaleimma. In 
1312, 15 mod. of &oAeumatext) yf, in two parcels, were sold to 
a monastery for douxdtwv ovyyias mévte (Xeropotamou, no. 16, 
73—76, and commentary, pp. 113-15). This implies a rate one- 
half to one-third of that for which average land was normally 
sold. 

” Using these figures, we can then explain more complicated 
composite assessments. For example, Esphigmenou, no. 14, 215— 
17: 6 mod. of exaleimmatika vineyards and 656 mod. of exa- 
leimmatiké land were assessed at 14% hyp. Dividing, respec- 
tively, by 4 and 50, and then rounding down, we get 1% + 13 
= 14%. 

The typikon of the monastery of Lips, refounded by Michael 
VIII's wife, Theodora, in the late thirteenth century, provides 
some interesting figures. Theodora’s mother donated numer- 
ous parcels of éGaAeupotixt yf totaling 500 mod. with a fiscal 
assessment of 18 hyp. (therefore, 27.8 mod./hyp.), as well as 
another 1400 mod. of éaAeumatini) yi) assessed at 42 hyp. (33.3 
mod./hyp.). ‘Iwo other quantities of gé, listed along with their 
fiscal assessments, were given to the monastery: 2200 mod. at 
100 hyp. (22 mod./hyp.) and 700 mod. at 28 hyp. (25 mod./ 
hyp.). Delehaye, Deux typica (above, note 25), 132-33, lines 46 
and 48. Since these figures do not reflect the devaluations of the 
hyperpyron at the end of the thirteenth and the beginning of 
the fourteenth centuries, they were not included in Table 1. 
Further, there is an error in the addition or in the figures in line 
48 (where the exaleimmata are mentioned). In any event, the 
calculated range, 22 to 33.3 mod./hyp., is proportionately well 
within the acceptable range for fiscal assessments of land of first, 
second, and third quality. 
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TABLE 1] 
FISCAL ASSESSMENT RATES FOR EXALEIMMATA—MACEDONIA, 1318-1341 
calculated 
area assessment assessment rate 
(modioi) (hyperpyra) (mod./hyp.) 

arable land? 650 13 50 
50 l 50 
48 +/3 72 
70 1% 47 

33 % 50_ 

totals 851 16% 50.6 
vineyards? LY Ya 3 
4 ] 4 
2 VW 4 
2 VY 4 
5 1% 4 

54 12 4.5 
5 ] 5 

36 a, 12 

totals 10914 19% 5.5 
“dry” vineyards‘ 4 Vy 8 


typical fiscal assessment rates on “normal” properties:4 
arable land of mixed quality—50 mod./hyp. 
vineyards—4 or 5 mod./hyp. 


Data: *Zographou, no. 17, 84. P. Schreiner, “Zwei unedierte Praktika aus der zweiten 
Halfte des 14. J.,” JOB 19 (1970), 38, lines 26-27. Unpub. 1321 praktikon for 
Nikolaos Maroules. 

’Unpub. 1321 praktikon for Michael Saventzes: This document provides 
the first row of vineyard figures. The assessment in the text is actually hyp. 
calculated Gvtt oixoupévou (on this term see N. Oikonomidés, “Notes sur un 
praktikon de pronoiaire,” TM 5 [1973], 341-44). From other examples in this 
praktikon, the dvti oixoupévov figure represents two-thirds of the full normal 
assessment. Délger, Sechs Praktika, V 395-96, RV 230-31, RK 239-36. Zogra- 


phou, no. 17, 71-72. Esphigmenou, no. 14, 205-7, 210-12. 


“Zographou, no. 29, 86. 


dy. Lefort, “Fiscalité médiévale et informatique,’ RH 512 (1974), 333—46. 
Lavra IV, pp. 158 and 162, note 618. E. Schilbach, Byzantinische Metrologie (Mu- 


nich, 1970), 252-53. 


thereby be assessed at a lower rate than other ex- 
aleimmata. 

I speak of “fiscal assessment rates” rather than 
“tax rates” because the majority of known exaleim- 
mata, including every example in Table 1, were ex- 
empted from the basic tax on property. This is be- 
cause they were held by pronoiars, who by definition 
paid no land taxes, and by privileged monasteries, 


which held nearly all of their properties tax-exempt 
during the period in which the documentation on 
exaleimma is most abundant. In the praktika of 
pronoiars a fiscal assessment figure is found next 
to every possession of the pronoiar: paroikoi, 
property including exaleimmata, and supplemen- 
tal charges. None of these charges went to the state 
treasury, but rather, in sum, they represented the 
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moodtys of the pronoiar’s otxovouta, the quantity 
of fiscal revenue ceded to the pronoiar by the em- 
peror. Tax assessment figures on property were 
utilized in these praktika because, unlike estimated 
production figures based on hypothetical rental in- 
comes, they were easy to calculate and were not 
dependent on production efficiency or other vari- 
ables. In the four lay praktika that definitely con- 
tain exaleimmata,’! an assessment is found next to 
each exaleimma (or group of exaleimmata), and, 
as far as we can tell, the rate of assessment on these 
exaleimmata was the same as that used for the other 
properties in the praktika. 

Turning to monasteries, we see that some mo- 
nastic praktika provide fiscal assessments on all or 
nearly all the properties held by the monastery, 
while others provide no figures at all. Yet, with only 
rare exception, every praktikon that includes lists 
of paroikoi offers tax assessments for the holdings 
of each individual paroikos household. The reason 
for this is that the tax on a tax-exempt monastic 
property was, technically, paid by the monastery to 
itself. In other words, it was a fictional figure which 
could be omitted from the praktikon or included 
as a sign of the emperor's beneficence toward the 
monastery in ceding it this fiscal revenue.’? On the 
other hand, since the magotxixov téAoc was paid 
by the paroikos to the monastery, the monastery 
needed precise figures, and so the apographeis 
obligingly provided them.”? When exaleimmata 
appear in a monastic praktikon, they are treated 
no differently than other property held by the 
monastery: if the praktikon provides fiscal assess- 
ment figures for “normal” properties, it also pro- 
vides them for exaleimmata. If it does not, then 
neither are the exaleimmata given assessments.” 


”'For Manuel Berilas (P. Schreiner, “Zwei unedierte Praktika 
aus der zweiten HAlften des 14. Jahrhunderts,” JOB 19 [1970], 
37-39), Michael Monomachos (Zographou, no. 29), Nikolaos 
Maroules (unpub. 1321 praktikon from Xenophon), and Mi- 
chael Saventzes (unpub. 1321 praktikon from Xenophon). I thank 
Denise Papachryssanthou for her kindness in providing me with 
transcriptions of the praktika for Saventzes and Maroules. 

See Dolger, Sechs Praktika, p. 15. 

"This distinction between wagoixixdv téAdos figures and 
property fiscal assessment figures is seen in the way the data are 
presented in the praktika. The tax on paroikoi is usually pre- 
sented in the form Iwdavvys . .. téAoc¢ év bxéoRVEOV, whereas 
for property, we usually read bxte tijs yijs . . . Ev UEORVEOV or 
yi)... elcg Ev UméEONVOOV. 

“There is one weak exception: Lavra III, no. 164. Docu- 
ments (praktika and others) that list exaleimmata held by mon- 
asteries and that assess the (tax-exempt) property of the mon- 
astery: Lavra II, no. 109; Xeropotamou, nos. 10, 18; Délger, Sechs 
Prakttka, A, K, P, V, RK, RV: Zographou, nos. 15, 17; Esphig- 
menou, nos. 14, 16; Mo8in, “Akti,” 214. In two documents, exa- 
leimmata held by a monastery are taxed, and the assessment is 


Paroikoi were the only landowners who regu- 
larly paid the tax on exaleimmata or on property 
amo €aAEt(uuatocg found within their staseis. Of 
course, due to the nature of the documents at our 
disposal, all such paroikoi paid their telos to their 
landlord, whether a monastery or a pronoiar. As 
was pointed out earlier, it is clear that exaleimmata 
held by paroikoi were counted in the assessment of 
their staseis. ‘There are numerous examples in which 
the level of the téAoc levied on a paroikos cannot 
be explained without counting the exaleimmata, and 
at a rate equivalent to the rate for the “normal” 
arable land and vineyards the paroikos owned.” 
The point is that there is no observable difference 
between the fiscal assessment rates and the general 
tax liability for exaleimmata, on one hand, and for 
“normal” properties on the other. 


The documents provide enough data to enable 
us to profile the characteristics of exaleimmata and 
to suggest patterns for the transference within the 
agrarian population of property rights over them. 
In order to do this, it is necessary to discuss the 
terminology pertaining to exaleimmata and to 
preface this discussion with a few observations on 
methodology. 

‘To begin, it is axiomatic that we should not ex- 
pect the term éEdAeusa to have been used with 
any more precision than any other term found in 
the documentary sources. As a rule, terms that de- 
termine the fiscal assessment of property, such as 
descriptive terms denoting quality (‘“rocky,” 
“marshy,” “first quality,” etc.), quantity (area), and 
type of property (vineyard, garden, etc.), display 
the most precision in use. Terms that serve simply 
to identify property, such as those denoting origin 
(a0 moocevésews, and magaddcews, aNd TiS 
YOVLATS YijS, EX MEOLXdc, etc.) and location (e.g., 
tinotov tov *“Iwdvvov), are used less carefully.”6 
Since properties designated éEaAetupata were as- 
sessed at rates comparable to “normal” properties, 
I assign €§dAeiuua and related terms to the second 
category. E&d\ewuo. identified a property by means 
given: MM IV 318 (and cf. 319-20) and Lavra III, no. 165. 
Documents that list exaleimmata held by a monastery and that 
do not provide assessments for any of the monastery’s proper- 
ties: Lavra II, nos. 73, 74, 77, 101, 108, 111; III, nos. 122, 126, 
136, 138, 139; Zographou, no. 21; Chilandar, nos. 38, 40, 55: 
Docheiartou, nos. 15, 22; Xenophon, no. 7; Kutlumus, no. 11; So- 
lovjev-Mo8in, Grcke povelje, nos. 21, 31; MM V 84. 

E.g., Ddlger, Sechs Praktika, RV 199-200; Lavra II, no. 109, 
eG III, no. 139, 131-32; Esphigmenou, no. 8, 14 ff; no. 14, 

7° Numerous designations of this type, some quite elaborate, 


occur in Chilandar, no. 92. Also, see Laiou, Peasant Society, 54— 
55, 189 and note 74. 
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of its origin, and, as such, the designation could be 
omitted.” 

This can explain why the exaleimmata held by 
some paroikoi lose this designation in later prak- 
tika, while for other paroikoi the designation of 
some of their property as €&a@Aetwua is maintained 
through later praktika.’® Similarly, when the exa- 
leimmata held by monasteries lose this designation 
in later praktika, it seems likely that this was be- 
cause the phrase otdots tot "Imdvvovu identified the 
property just as adequately as éaAeumatiunt) otcotc 
tot “Iwavvov.’? In fact one may proceed further 
and suggest that many of the properties known only 
through the form otdots tot "Iwévvov were exa- 
leimmata. The evidence for this is derived from 
two types of listings. In one, a document which lists 
a series of staseis, sometimes describing their con- 
tents in great detail, identifies them as exaleim- 
mata only with a blanket phrase at the head of the 
list or elsewhere in the document, at times almost 
casually.°° In the other type of listing, staseis are 


7 At times it is difficult to know whether the term eEGAetuua 
is being used carelessly or in “an extended application of the 
concept” (I am recalling one of Ostrogorsky’s comments about 
the term “pronoia” in “Observations on the Aristocracy in By- 
zanuum,” DOP 25 [1971], 22). For example, in Monomachos’ 
praktikon the charges called the zeugaratikion, the kaniskion, the 
chotrodekateia and the aér were included among té tv gEahew- 
atwv which he held in his oikonomia (Zographou, no. 29, 84— 
92). And in some of the fourteenth-century praktika for Iveron 
the assessment bxée tov éEadeuuctov repeatedly includes the 
fiscal assessments for all of the monastery’s lands (see Délger, 
Sechs Praktika, pp. 14—15 and note 34). Such passages raise ques- 
tions I cannot answer. 

8 Esphigmenou, no. 8, 14 ff; no. 14, 131-32; no. 15, 93-94, 
96-97; no. 16, 64, 66. Xeropotamou, no. 18 D III, 18-19; no. 18 
E III, 3-4. 

Cf. Lavra III, no. 136, 34-35, 84-85, with no. 139, 92-93. 
There is one example in which the same property is possibly 
called both a otdéo.s and an ESQAELUUATLXT) OTGOLC in the same 
document: Délger, Sechs Praktitka, A 155-56 and 229-35. Of 
course some of these instances could be due merely to scribal 
error. 

8° Docheiariou, nos. 15, 22. Unpub. 1301 donation of Deme- 
trios Armenopoulos: here the individual staseis are described as 
Boidatixy, Gxtipovexr) or badpsekos. Chilandar, no. 40. A note 
on this last document is necessary. It is a detailed list from around 
1320 of ten éoAeuspatixd otaota extracted from the Déous of 
the apographeis Alyatos and Theodore Spastrikos and con- 
ferred upon Chilandar. A. Laiou, Peasant Society, 57, has written 
that none of these staseis was clearly deserted at the time of the 
transfer and that one of them was clearly occupied at the time. 
She argues that a certain Theodore Thraskeus was alive and 
occupying one of the staseis because (1) one stasis is called ota- 
olov OeodHeE0v tot Ogaoxéwe (Chilandar, no. 40, 254); (2) 
Theodore is never designated as éxetvoc, while others in the 
document are; and (3) the document notes that Theodore was 
holding land jointly with his dead uncle (no. 40, 115-16: 
KATEXOMEVNS MAQA TOU dvewrot attot Ocodweov tot Ocoaoxéws). 
However, as I have already argued, otdous tot "Imavvou, if it 
has any firm meaning, means “stasis which once belonged to 
John.” If it is an exaleimmatiké stasis, then it means “stasis aban- 


not designated as exaleimmata, but the context 
suggests that they were. The best example of this 
is found in the praktikon for John Margarites.®! 
The organization of the properties, rights, and in- 
comes conferred upon Margarites is interesting. The 
praktikon lists by village the paroikoi (with prop- 
erty and telos) assigned to Margarites. At the end 
of the list of paroikoi for each of several villages, 
the listing continues with properties called otaota, 
identified by name (tod "Imavvov) and with con- 
tents (immovable property only) and fiscal assess- 
ment (gig tréemvEea) noted. While it is not com- 
mon to find anything included at the end of lists of 
paroikoi, whenever it does happen these proper- 
ties are exaleimmata.** Therefore I conclude that 
there is a strong possibility that some or even all of 
the staseis Margarites received were in fact @€a- 
Aginpatixal otdoeis, and that any otdotc tot 
‘Iwavvov held by a landlord could conceivably be 
an eEoAEwpatixy otdots.®> By the same token, when 
a stasis or property once designated as édAeuuua 
loses this designation in later documents, there is 
no reason to conclude that the stasis or property 
had changed in any way whatsoever. 


doned (for whatever reason) by John.” Further, while éxeivoc 
next to an individual’s name usually means the person was de- 
ceased, lack of the designation does not necessarily mean that 
he was alive. Finally, the present participle xateyouevoc (and 
NOt XATAGXOPEVOS, KATEGYT|MEVOS, or anything more exotic) is 
routinely used even when the person holding property is clearly 
dead. Thraskeus’ deceased uncle is similarly described as “hold- 
ing” land jointly with his nephew (no. 40, 257: xatexouévng 00d 
tov Elonuévou Belov adtod tod Bytadn éxetvov). 

I view these éoAepatixd otaota as properties that had been 
abandoned by their paroikos-owners many years.earlier, The 
detailed descriptions of their staseis were evidently drawn from 
praktika of an even earlier date. The only conclusion that can 
be drawn about the status of the staseis in 1320 is that at the 
time of the transfer they were not owned by paroikoi. Nothing 
in the document suggests they were occupied or unoccupied, 
cultivated or uncultivated. 

*'P. Lemerle, “Un praktikon inédit des archives de Karakala 
[janvier 1342] et la situation en Macédoine orientale au moment 
de lusurpation de Cantacuzéne,” Xagrotye.ov eig A. K. ’Oo- 
Advdov, I [Athens, 1965], 281-86. 

*2See Chilandar, no. 38, 97-99, 149-50: Délger, Sechs Prak- 
ttkha, V 395—96; Xeropotamou, no. 18 D III, 20-22; and also, So- 
lovjev-MoSin, Grike povelje, no. 21, 24-27, 39, 

**'The other way to look at Margarites’ staseis is to ask: What 
Kind of stasis could a person receive from the emperor other 
than an exaleimmatiké stasis? Assuming that it was almost in- 
conceivable for a paroikos to sell or donate his entire stasis to a 
lord or to the state, then, regardless of how the state came into 
the possession of a paroikiké stasis, the stasis necessarily would 
have been at some point “abandoned” by its paroikos-owner. 

*'Lefort, Esphigmenou, p. 119, points out that some vineyards 
described as &oAeuspatixaé in 1318 were designated three years 
later as OVOTHUOTLAG GumEddva (Esphigmenou, no. 14, 205—7; no. 
16, 77-78) and wonders whether this meant that the vineyards 
had returned to production. This is possible, but then one must 
explain why the exaleimmatika vineyards possessed a normal 
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Nevertheless, an examination of the terminol- 
ogy involving exaleimma provides useful infor- 
mation about the institution. I begin with the most 
common manifestations of exaleimmata, the col- 
lections of individual properties which are desig- 
nated in any of several ways: EEA ElUWatLxt) OTAOLC 
(or the variants, otao(ov and otacetov), é&ahetu- 
patix? Umdotacts, and édAetupa. Almost always 
there is a name attached which identifies the prop- 
erty as having once belonged to a particular paroi- 
kos (&aA. otdoig tot “Iwdvvov).®> Since nearly all 
these collections of properties had once comprised 
paroikikai staseis, it is not surprising that they con- 
tain the same range of property as paroikikai stas- 
eis, with the exception that they never contain 
movable property (i.e., animals). A list of attested 
properties is extensive: arable land (yi), ywoedquov, 
gowdtoeLov, xavafotéatov), vineyards of various 
types (Guméhvov, cumedotémiov, dumedomeotpo- 
Auov, &Gumtekov, yeoodumEedov), gardens (meoupd- 
Avov, EowmegtBdALov, xnmWEELOV, xnTOTOMLOV, at- 
Aotémtov, avAy), fruit trees, mills (utAwv, 
GvEeLOUGADV), animal pens (uavdeotdmLov), wine vats 
(Anv6s), and buildings (oixotémtov) including houses 
(otxnua).°6 These collections could also contain 
property from other exaleimmata,*’ and they could 
be jointly owned. For example, a monastery held 
THY Tutoeav éEaAewpatixtyy badotacw Miya tot 
Miyadovdn.®® 

"EEGAEUMATLX?) §«otdoig and éoadewmpatexr 
UNdotaoLs are identical terms representing an evo- 
lution of terminology. The former does not appear 
after 1348; the latter first appears in 1334.89 
Therefore both will henceforth be referred to 
simply as exaleimmatikai staseis. “EEGAewua was at 
times synonymous with éodeumatex?) otdotc, that 
is, a whole nagointx? otéots that had become é€a- 


fiscal assessment in 1318 (5 mod./hyp.). One notes that in 1321 
there were now 6 mod. of ovotnyatixd vineyards assessed at 
I'% hyp. Perhaps the term ovotynua, which can be applied to 
property in general (see Lemerle, “Praktikon,” p. 282, line 6; p. 
285, lines 46—47; and p. 287), simply connoted expanded or 
more intensive production. 

>There is a single occurrence of the form, (property) tot 
Koxxivou tov éadeuuévov [sic] (Xeropotamou, no. 16, 225-26). 
Evidently this is equivalent to &dAeuuua tot Koxxtvov. 

®"AVEMOUWAMV, Wavdeotoriov: Lavra III, no. 136, 33-34. 
"E€GuMEAOV, Anvés, oixotémia: Lavra III, no. 164. Oixnua: Chi- 
landar, no. 92. Adhotémuov: Chilandar, no. 55. Kavopoténtov: 
Dochetartou, no. 15. 

87 Lavra III, no. 136, 27-29, 79-80. 

88 Lavra III, no. 136, 93. 

89 Solovjev-Mo%in, Gréke povelje, no. 21, 24 (1348). Lavra III, 
no. 122, 11 (1334). There is always an exception: MM III 174, 
21 (1429); 226, 15-16 (1450); and Kougeas, “Chrysobull,” 374, 
17 (1449). All from the Gemistos-Plethon dossier. 


Aetupatrxy,°° but it seems that the term é&dAewua 
was also used to denote exaleimmatikai staseis that 
had some of their immovable contents removed. 

This conclusion is suggested by Table 2 which 
displays mean contents of exaleimmatikai staseis and 
exaleimmata based on their two most common 
constituent elements, arable land and vineyards. 
The data for Macedonia and Lemnos have been 
separated because of the much larger size of par- 
oikikai staseis on Lemnos in general. We see that 
in both Macedonia and Lemnos attested exaleim- 
mata contained, on the average, smaller quantities 
of land and vineyards than exaleimmatikai staseis 
in these areas. However, the .95 confidence inter- 
val of the individual means is never narrower than 
X + .28X (where X is the arithmetic mean of 
a sample),”! nor does a #-test show statistically sig- 
nificant differences between the means of the 
property in exaleimmatikai staseis as compared 
to exaleimmata.*? This means that the calculated 
means, by themselves, should be taken only as very 
rough approximations of the true mean content 
of exaleimmatikai staseis and exaleimmata, and 
that we must seek other evidence for real differ- 
ences between exaleimmatikai staseis and exaleim- 
mata. 

Such evidence is provided by the data summa- 
rized in Tables 3 and 4. While the means in Table 
3, due to the variability and small size of the samples, 
cannot be regarded as adequate approximations of 
the true mean fiscal assessments on exaleimmatikai 
staseis and exaleimmata in Macedonia, a t-test shows 
the difference between the means is significant be- 
yond the .05 level. Thus, since it is probable that 
the mean fiscal assessment on exaleimmatikai sta- 
seis was larger than the mean fiscal assessment on 
exaleimmata, it is likely that, on the average, exa- 
leimmatikai staseis were larger than exaleimmata. 
Further, Table 4 shows that attested exaleimmati- 
kai staseis in Macedonia and in Byzantium as a 
whole were much more likely to have their con- 
tents described in the documents than were exa- 
leimmata, a finding we would expect if exa- 
leimmatikai staseis were generally larger than 
exaleimmata. There can be only two reasons for 
this apparent difference in the mean sizes of exa- 


E.g., cf. Délger, Sechs Praktika, V 395—96, with the parallel 
passages in K and P. 

*' E.g., the .95 confidence interval for the mean quantity of 
arable land in Macedonian exaleimmatikai staseis is 52.0 + 15.2 
mod. 

"* Le., the ¢ falls short of the .05 level of significance, the stan- 
dard chosen for this study. 
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TABLE 2 
MEAN CONTENTS OF EXALEIMMATIKAI STASEIS AND EXALEIMMATA 


Macedonia, ca. 1300-1341 (83% held by monasteries and pronoiars) 


exaleimmatikai staseis exaleimmata 
number of cases = 31? n = 9b total 
arable land 52.0 mod. 22.6 mod. 45.4 
vineyards 2.2 1.25 2.0 
“dry” vineyards, traces — traces 

gardens, etc. 
Lemnos, ca. 1346-1415 (all held by Lavra) 

exaleimmatikai staseis exaleimmata 
= 6 n = 154 total 
arable land 125.1 107.8 112.8 
vineyards 3.9 2.3 2.8 
“dry” vineyards — 2.0 1.4 


Data: *Lavra II, nos. 109, 111. Esphigmenou, no. 8. Délger, Sechs Praktika, A. Do- 
cheiariou, no. 15. Chilandar, no. 40. Schreiner, “Zwei Praktika.” Unpub. 1301 do- 
nation of Demetrios Armenopoulos, MoSin, “Akti;’ 214. 

’Dolger, Sechs Praktika, V. Xeropotamou, no. 18. Unpub. 1321 praktikon for 
Nikolaos Maroules. 

‘Lavra Ill, nos. 136, 139, 164. 

dLavra III, nos. 122, 126, 136. 


TABLE 3 
MEAN FIscaL ASSESSMENTS ON EXALEIMMATIKAI (HyYPO)STASEIS 
AND EXALEIMMATA—MACcEDONIA, 1300-1420 
I, 
————————— 
exaleimmatikai staseis 1.8 hyperpyra 
number of cases = 6 


exaleimmata 7 
n=16 


gi 
Data: Lavra III, no. 165. Délger, Sechs Praktika, A, V. Zographou, nos. 15, 29. 
Esphigmenou, no. 14. Xeropotamou, no. 18. Schreiner, “Zwei Praktika.” MoSin, “Akti,” 
214. Unpub. 1321 praktikon for Nikolaos Maroules. 


leimmatikai staseis and exaleimmata. Either the 
term €&d\etuua was used to describe small staseis, 
or €€GAeiuwa was used to designate both staseis in 
general and staseis that had lost some of their orig- 
inal immovable property (and hence were no longer 
whole exaleimmatikai staseis). The first possible 


reason can be discounted on the basis of compar- 
ative ranges of sizes. The smallest exaleimmatiké 
stasis in Macedonia had %4 mod. of vineyards and 
nothing else (on Lemnos, a half-share of 100 mod. 
of land and nothing else), while the largest exa- 
lemma in Macedonia had 70 mod. of land (Lem- 
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TABLE 4 
PERCENT OF EXALEIMMATIKAI (HYPO)STASEIS AND EXALEIMMATA 
WITH CONTENTS DESCRIBED, 1284-1420 (BASED ON 100 CASEs) 


Macedonia all areas 
exaleimmatikai (hypo)staseis 97% 76% 
(35 cases) (41) 
exaleimmata 34% 57% 
(10) (26) 
total 67% 
(67) 


Data: Lavra I, nos. 73, 109, 111; III, nos. 122, 126, 136, 138, 139, 164, 165. 
Dolger, Sechs Praktika, A, V. Esphigmenou, nos. 8, 14. Xeropotamou, no. 18. Zogra- 
phou, no. 29. Docheiariou, no. 15. Schreiner, “Zwei Praktika.” Unpub. 1301 do- 
nation of Demetrios Armenopoulos. Unpub. 1321 praktikon for Nikolaos Ma- 
roules. MoSin, “Akti,” 214. 

This table includes only exaleimmatikai staseis and exaleimmata that (a) are 
identified by name and (5) are found in documents which provide size descrip- 
tions of other properties. Some documents (Lavra, no. 109, 981; Délger, Sechs 
Prakitkha, A 157; Esphigmenou, no. 14, 186; no. 16, 67; Xeropotamou, no. 10, 39— 
42) refer to unenumerated exaleimmata under the form bxso t&v Sta~d6ewv 
eEaAEtuUatov voutouata déxa. This means that the actual percentages for ex- 


aleimmata were probably even lower. 


nos: 120 mod. of land and 15 mod. of vineyards).% 
In other words, large exaleimmata were much big- 
ger than small exaleimmatikai staseis, and thus, if 
there is any difference between exaleimmata and 
exaleimmatikai staseis, then it is because exaleim- 
mata were collections of properties from exaleim- 
matikai staseis that were no longer “intact.” 

Since all exaleimmatikai staseis were once paroi- 
kikai staseis, the mean quantity of any particular 
type of property in all exaleimmatikai staseis was 
equal to the mean quantity of that type of property 
in all those paroikikai staseis that contained im- 
movable property (and could then, by definition, 
become exaleimmatikai staseis). However, when our 
sample of exaleimmatikai staseis (Table 2) is com- 
pared to a sample of paroikikai staseis containing 
immovable property from the class of the largest 
attested paroikikai staseis, that is, those held by lay 


** Unpub. 1301 donation of Demetrios Armenopoulos. Lavra 
III, no. 136, 84—85. Unpub. 1321 praktikon for Nikolaos Mar- 
oules. Lavra II, no. 136, 105-6. Rankings are based on a hy- 
pothetical fiscal assessment utilizing the standard rates of ] hyp. 
per 50 mod. of land, and 1| hyp. per 4 mod. of vineyards. 


pronoiars (Table 5), different results are obtained. 
While neither the apparent difference between the 
mean quantities of arable land and vineyards for 
exaleimmata and these paroikikai staseis nor the 
difference between the mean quantities of vine- 
yards for exaleimmatikai staseis and these paroiki- 
kai staseis is statistically significant (at the .05 level), 
a t-test shows the difference between the means of 
arable land in exaleimmatikai staseis and in these 
paroikikai staseis is significant beyond the .001 level. 
In other words, it is almost certain that the mean 
quantity of arable land in all the exaleimmatikai 
staseis that were ever described in the sources was 
greater than the mean quantity of arable land in 
those paroikikai staseis that contained immovable 
property. I would suggest that this is because the 
larger an exaleimmatiké stasis (or exaleimma) was, 
the more likely it was to have its contents detailed 
(and thereby be included in Table 2), and the more 
likely it was that a monastery or other landlord 
would keep the stasis for himself (and not reassign 
it to paroikoi), with the result that the stasis would 
continue to appear in praktika (and in Table 2). As 
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TABLE 5 
MEAN CONTENTS OF PAROIKIKAI STASEIS CONTAINING IMMOVABLE PROPERTY 
AND HELD BY LAY PRONOIARS—MACEDONIA, CA. 1325 


arable land 
(mod./stasis) 


paroikikai staseis held by 


vineyards 
(mod./stasis) 


Maroules 32.9 1.85 
Saventzes 21.3 1.65 
Berilas 4.3 1.0 
Monomachos 27.2 unknown 
overall 24.8 1.6 


Data: Unpub. 1321 praktika for Nikolaos Maroules and for Michael Saventzes. 
Schreiner, “Zwei Praktika.” Zographou, no. 29. 


we shall see, the implications of this for under- 
standing the disposition of exaleimmata are signif- 
icant. 

Even though there are not enough data to com- 
pare the average fiscal assessments of exaleimma- 
tikai and paroikikai staseis, it is possible, through 
the use of anecdotal evidence, to observe that the 
rates of fiscal assessment were equivalent. For ex- 
ample, a 1341 praktikon for Iveron lists two exa- 
leimmata in the village of Xylorhegio near Thes- 
saloniki. One, “of Stamates,” had a vineyard of 4 
mod. and was assessed at 1 hyp.; the other, “of 
Komitzianos,” had a vineyard of 2 mod., and its 
corresponding fiscal assessment was 12 hyp.%* The 
implicit fiscal assessment rate (4 mod. vineyards/ 
hyp.) agrees with the normal tax rate at that time 
on vineyards.® Further, the same village also con- 
tained two paroikikai staseis which each possessed 
a house and, respectively, 2 and 4 mod. of vine- 
yards. The telos of these households is /% and | 
hyp. From this example it appears that the apogra- 
pheus used the same rates for assessing vineyards 
found in both paroikikai and exaleimmatikai sta- 
seis. 

In addition to exaleimmatikai staseis and exa- 
leimmata, there were also individual exaleimma- 
tika properties which were designated using two 
different forms. Most commonly such a property is 
qualified with the phrase dx (tod) taAetuuatoc 
or GO (tov) éEademmatixijic (b20)othoEwWs, and 

"4 Délger, Sechs Praktika, V 395—96. 

°° J. Lefort, “Fiscalité médiévale et informatique: Recherches 


sur les barémes pour l’imposition des paysans byzantins du XIVe 
siécle,” RH 512 (1974), 349. 


occasionally the original owner of the property is 
specified (tov "Imdvvov). All of these phrases were 
synonymous,”° and evidently they served to iden- 
tify the origin of the property. It is significant that 
although the amo éGadetuuatoc form is very fre- 
quently encountered, its currency in the docu- 
ments Is restricted to the period from 1318 to 1341, 
which suggests that, as a phrase of identification, 
its use was a passing fashion which could just as 
well be omitted. Fields (ywedqua) and vineyards 
are the properties listed most frequently as &0 
éFae(uuatoc, though the designation of trees, ag- 
ricultural plots near a dwelling (towSvevov), gar- 
dens (meQuBdAtov),2” and houses,98 as Go ea- 
Agtuuatoc indicates that the range of properties 
found in exaleimmatikai staseis could be found 
listed G0 €FaAeluuatos as well. As in the case of 
exaleimmatikai staseis, someone could own “half” 
of a property G0 éEahetupatoc.2? The one kind of 
property never designated as G0 é&aAe(uwatoc is 
simple arable land (yf). 

Somewhat less commonly attested are properties 
modified with eEaAeupatixds, an adjective en- 
countered throughout the Palaiologan era. The 
kinds of properties described in this way are yf, 
XWEaHPLov (and yweagtaiov témtov!™), duédov, 


*° As is Clearly seen in one praktikon which first lists éte9ov 
[xwQdpiov] G.nO tio EEaAepatixts bxoordoews CMmMotyou tov 
Koxxtvov éxetvov, and later, étegov oixotémiov and eEa- 
hetupatos Zwtynetxou tot Koxx(vou éxetvov (Lavra III, no. 122, 
11-12, 19~20). 

” Lavra II, no. 109, 585-86, 632, 637. 

°8 Chilandar, no. 92, 59-61. 

° Lavra II, no. 109, 609. 

' Docheiariou, no. 13, 3-5; no. 14, 3—4. 
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TABLE 6 
MEAN SIZES OF SELECTED PROPERTY PARCELS— MACEDONIA, 1301-1341 


mean 
(modio1) 
vineyard plots within exaleimmata and exaleimma- 1.3 
tikai staseis 
number of cases = 67 (based on 25 staseis, 72% of 
which held by monasteries and pronoiars)* 
vineyard plots G0 éaAE(uuatoc 1.5 
n= 18 (94% held by paroikoi)’ 
exaleimmatika vineyards 3.0 
n= 13 (all held by monasteries and pronoiars)¢ 
fields within exaleimmata and exaleimmatikai staseis 6.1 
n= 171 (based on 16 staseis, 94% of which held by 
monasteries and pronoiars)* 
fields a0 &Eadeluuatoc 5.9 
n= 23 (all held by monasteries)4 
exaleimmatika fields no data 
arable land parcels within exaleimmata and exaleim- 55.6 
matikai staseis 
n= 14 (based on 14 staseis, all of which held by 
monasteries and pronoiars)* 
arable land G0 &aAe(uuatoc (unattested) no data 


exaleimmatiké arable land (all held by monasteries) 


insufficient data 


Data: *See Table 2, notes a and b. 


bLavra II, nos. 108, 109. Délger, Sechs Praktika, V, RV. Xeropotamou, no. 18. 


Esphigmenou, no. 14. 


“Dolger, Sechs Praktika, RK. Zographou, no. 17. Unpub. 1321 praktikon for 


Michael Saventzes. 


dZavra II, no. 108. Délger, Sechs Praktika, A. Chilandar, no. 55. 


once weeipdAtov,!! and once “shares in a salt pan” 
(TA... EEGAEUpaTLxd peotdia tig GAuxijc),1°2 sug- 
gesting a wide range of éaAeuupatixd properties 
was possible. 

It is unclear whether an éaAeumpatixds prop- 
erty was the same as a property G0 €aAe(upuatos. 


°' Lavra II, no. 109, 580. In addition, one document refers 
to EtEQOV OLyLAAatixLov 2Eadiupatatov (MM V 85, 15-16). 
'©? Solovjev-MoSin, Grike povelje, no. 31, 176-77. 


Table 6 suggests that this may not have been the 
case and further suggests some patterns in the 
transferral of exaleimmata between lord and pa- 
roikos. In the table the most common exaleimma- 
tika properties (GuéALa, YOOaHLa, yi)) are arrayed 
by the manner in which the property is described: 
as property within an exaleimmatiké stasis or ex- 
aleimma, a property amo é&aAe(upatos, or an 
EFQAELUMATLKOS property. The table supplies the 
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average size of each kind of property within each 
group as well as information about the holders of 
the properties. In regard to vineyards, for which 
data are most complete, we observe that lords hold 
all the attested éSadeumpatimd vineyards, while 
paroiko1 hold almost all the vineyards a6 éa- 
Aetuuatos. More remarkable are the area figures 
for vineyards which indicate that éaAeumpatuxd 
vineyards were, on the average, twice as large as 
both vineyards Gm éaAe(uuatoc and vineyards 
found within exaleimmatikai staseis. In fact the 
relevant t-tests show that the difference between, 
on one hand, the mean size of €5aAeuwuatixd vine- 
yards and, on the other, the mean sizes of vine- 
yards ano é&aAe(unatos and vineyards within ex- 
aleimmatikai staseis is significant, in both cases, 
beyond the .01 level. As to why this should be the 
case, I offer the following explanation. 

When the stasis of a paroikos became exaleim- 
matiké, it reverted to the lord of the paroikos, in 
most of the attested cases a monastery, although at 
times a pronoiar or other lay lord. The monastery 
(or other lord) then had three options for the dis- 
position of the stasis. It could hold on to the exa- 
lermmatiké stasis and exploit it through rental to 
peasants; it could have the stasis assigned to an- 
other paroikos; or it could break up the stasis, keep 
some of the constituent properties, and distribute 
the rest to its paroikoi. Though solid proof is elu- 
sive, I suspect the third procedural option was the 
most common. On an abstract level, one may imag- 
ine that a monastery, wishing to maximize its in- 
come within a certain social context, would prefer 
to evaluate each property within an exaleimmatiké 
stasis individually and decide whether that prop- 
erty would produce a greater net income for the 
monastery if assigned to a paroikos, if leased by 
tenants, or if exploited directly by the monastery 
utilizing the corvées owed it by its paroikoi. In any 
event, exaleimmatikai staseis were broken up, and 
the sources and statistics derived from the sources 
suggest the criteria. 

First, we consider the five exaleimmatikai staseis 
reassigned to monastic paroikoi in Macedonia. Four 
of them contain vineyard parcels ranging from 
to 1% mod., and three of these contain a garden 
plot or a small orchard with a few fruit trees 
(xnTWeEEtoV, MEQLBGALOV, EowmEe(BOAOV LET’ dmW- 
eoPdEewv Sévoowv). A fifth contains 74% mod. of 
chorafia and a garden.!°? The mere sizes of these 
staseis, among the very smallest of all exaleimma- 


13 Esphigmenou, no. 8, 14 ff. Lavra II, no. 109, 457-58. 


tikai staseis, imply that paroikoi tended to receive 
only the least substantial staseis that passed through 
the monastery’s hands. But beyond this, the con- 
tents of these staseis are revealing. Whereas 88% 
(23 out of 26) of all exaleimmatikai staseis and 67% 
(6 out of 9) of all exaleimmata held by lords in Ma- 
cedonia contain arable land (yj or ywedguia), only 
1 of the 5 exaleimmatikai staseis held by paroikoi 
have any such arable land. On the other hand, while 
4 of these 5 exaleimmatikai staseis held by paroikoi 
contain gardens or orchard plots, not a single ex- 
aleimmatiké stasis or exaleimma held by a lord in 
Macedonia is described as containing gardens or 
orchards. 

The conclusions suggested by these observations 
are reinforced by the ownership trends reported 
in Table 6. According to available data, when ex- 
aleimmatikai staseis were broken up and the com- 
ponent parts (chiefly vineyards, fields, and gé) were 
redistributed, all gé and all fields (both a0 
eSahe(upatoc and éEahetwpatixa) were kept by the 
lords. The ownership of vineyards, however, was 
divided between lords and paroikoi with the lord 
holding all the €aAetwpatixd vineyards and paroi- 
koi almost all the vineyards dt6 éoAetuuatoc. Now 
in Table 6 fields either within exaleimmatikai sta- 
sels or ANNO &EaAe(uuatos are the same size, and 
vineyards within exaleimmatikai staseis are the same 
size as vineyards G0 é€aAetuuatos which are al- 
most always held by paroikoi. But éFadeumpatixa 
vineyards average twice the size of vineyards within 
exaleimmatikai staseis and G0 éaAe(uuatos. 

I propose that when an exaleimmatiké stasis came 
into the possession of a lord, the following trends 
characterized the disposition of the stasis and 
properties within it.!% 

1. Exaleimmatikai staseis with fields or gé and/or 
with vineyard plots of relatively large individual sizes 
were generally not given to paroikoi whole or bro- 
ken up and redistributed. Rather, the lord kept all 
the property within the stasis, and the stasis contin- 
ued to be listed in the lord’s praktikon as a whole 
exaleimmatiké stasis. 

2. Exaleimmatikai staseis that contained small 
vineyard parcels and no fields or gé were reas- 
signed whole to paroikoi. 

3. Exaleimmatikai staseis that had large and small 
vineyard parcels, with or without gé and fields, were 


'04Since the entire discussion has concentrated on exaleim- 
mata in Macedonia, for which documentation is the fullest, these 
conclusions must be restricted to Macedonia. Data for Lemnos 
exist, but they are less abundant and conclusions, therefore, less 
reliable. 
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broken up and reassigned with the result that (a) 
the lord kept all the parcels of gé and chG6rafia, (0) 
the lord kept the larger vineyard parcels, and (c) 
the smaller vineyard parcels were reassigned to the 
lord’s paroikoi. 

4. Gardens and orchards played no role in the 
decision to break up an exaleimmatiké stasis. If a 
stasis was broken up, the gardens and small or- 
chards were reassigned to paroikoi. 

5. Only vineyards, small fields, gardens, small 
orchards, and houses were ever reassigned to pa- 
roikoi. 

6. All other properties, including gé, most ch6- 
rafia, mills, and other buildings and structures, were 
_ kept by the lord. 

These conclusions are merely trends, and excep- 
tions can be found for several of them. Certainly 
there were other factors involved in the reassign- 
ment of properties aside from general property type 
and size. 


Armenopoulos’ Hexabiblos, the mid-fourteenth- 
century compilation of Byzantine law, cites a ruling 
dealing with xeotiunots, the right of first refusal 
for particular individuals and groups in land sales 
and transfers: “If four years pass unchallenged after 
the sale of xAaovatixy—that is, &aketmmatixy— 
land, a person cannot move for protimésis.”!°° The 
source for this passage is evidently the Peira, al- 
though in that eleventh-century legal compilation 
the phrase Hyouv éEakewmmatixyyv is absent.!°° Ar- 
menopoulos and his contemporaries understood the 
concept of protimésis, an institution that still existed 
to a degree in the fourteenth century,!®’ but the 
expression xAQOWATLXT) Yi] was sufficiently unfamil- 
iar that Armenopoulos—or perhaps some slightly 
earlier compiler'®’—felt it necessary to define it with 
a more familiar term. The ruling itself, like so much 
of the Hexabiblos, had no relevance to the four- 
teenth century; the term xAdoua disappeared dur- 
ing the twelfth century and with it the right of pro- 
tumésis in regard to klasma. The only real point of 
interest is the relation between xAGowa and 2&d- 
Aettwa, terms which numerous modern scholars 
have, like Armenopoulos, regarded as more or less 
equivalent,!°° but which others, notably N. Svo- 


'°° Hexabiblos I11.3.115: xAaopatixiy yiiv, Hyouv éEakeupa- 
tixyv. Evidently, this is the passage identified by Du Cange 
(Glossartum, col. 661) as a scholium to the Basilica. 

' Zepos, Jus, IV, 18. 

107E.g., MM V 83, 18-19. 

8 But in any case not before the second half of the thir- 
teenth century, when the term é&dAeimpa first appears. 

9 E.g., Délger, Sechs Praktika, p. 122; Beitrdége, 131; Zakythi- 
nos, Despotat, II, 182; Solovjev-Mosin, Grctke povelje, 432; and cf. 


ronos, have kept separate.!!° The issue is actually 
moot, since the two terms were never employed 
contemporaneously in the documents, belonging 
as they did to two different agrarian systems. In a 
sense it is much like a debate over the equivalence 
of the late Roman epibolé and Basil II’s allélengyon. 
The question is not whether such terms were iden- 
tical and synonymous, but whether they were his- 
torically analogous features of different agrarian 
systems. "E&GAeusua and xAdoua were certainly 
analogous. 

N. Svoronos’ objection is based on a syllogism: 
xAdouc is not &adupév, EFadrpév is &EGAEtMA, and 
therefore xAGouo is not €&dAeuupa. The first prem- 
ise is true; aAupévta or &akupévtes otlyou were 
the “struck-out” tax entries for the property of free 
peasants (or by transference, the properties them- 
selves) who belonged to a village community and 
who had abandoned their properties. As a result 
of their being abandoned, the properties became 
fiscally unproductive, that is, they no longer ful- 
filled their tax obligations. State officials routinely 
mitigated or alleviated the tax burden on these 
properties, then designating them as ovprdatevan, 
ouuratyndéevtes otlyo., ovuneratyuéva toma, 
xovepLovevta, or Gmoxextvyuévou.!!! However, after 
the passage of thirty years, if neither the original 
owners nor their heirs returned to claim the prop- 
erties, the éaAupévta were declared xAGouata and 
became the property of the state, which could dis- 
pose of them as it wished. In other words, they were 
then escheated. Thus an éGaAupév was a free peas- 
ant property whose tax burden was partially or to- 
tally suppressed during a thirty-year waiting pe- 
riod, and xAdouo. was this same property after the 
thirty-year period when it had been definitively and 
irrevocably escheated.!!2 

However, e&aAupév is not &&GAeiuua. First of all, 
it must be noted that an éaAupév property was 
owned by a free peasant, by definition, a free 
member of the fiscal unit of the village community. 


Laiou, Peasant Society, 53 and 57 (“deserted lands”), and Vasilev- 
ski, “Materialy,” 105—6, 158, and Trudy, IV (Leningrad, 1930), 
271 (“escheated property”). 

'ON. Svoronos, “Recherches sur le cadastre byzantin et la 
fiscalité aux XIe et XIIe siécles: Le cadastre de Thebes,” BCH 
83 (1959), 121 note 1 (also published separately, and in Svo- 
ronos, Etudes sur l’organisation intérieure, no. III). 

'l Délger, Beitrige, 118-19. 

"2K. Osipova, “Sistema klasm v Vizantii v X—XI wv.,” in Wi- 
zantyskie oerki (Moscow, 1961), 174—85, distinguishes several 
senses of the word xAGoua as it is employed in the documents. 
All her distinctions are mooted, however, if the thirty-year wait- 
ing period had elapsed, a situation which may possibly have ex- 
isted in every document that speaks of klasmata. 
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On the other hand, all exaleimmata (except for a 
few cases where the term seems to have been ap- 
plied to properties abandoned by pronoiars) and 
all €&ynAeuspévar otcdoetc for which we have infor- 
mation originated as paroikikai staseis, landhold- 
ings of dependent peasants. Second, while both 
eFakupévta and exaleimmata were, loosely speak- 
ing, properties that had been abandoned by their 
peasant-owners, the former term represented the 
first step in a process, the latter, the last. In the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, only after the pre- 
scribed thirty years, during which time a property 
enjoyed sympatheia or koufismos and was subject to 
great restrictions in regard to being sold or other- 
wise transferred, was it declared xAgoua and its 
property rights reverted to the state. In the four- 
teenth century there was no waiting period; trans- 
fer of the property to the lord of its paroikos-owner 
followed immediately upon the discovery that the 
property had been abandoned by the death or flight 
of its owner.'!? An exaleimma was not simply a 
property abandoned by its owner, but a property 
that had been abandoned and had reverted to the 
lord of its owner. Thus the institution of exa- 
leimma was the fourteenth-century analog of the 
Middle Byzantine institution that transformed 
eSadupévta into x\cdouata. In other words, while a 
tenth- or eleventh-century property reverting to the 
state was xAGoua, a fourteenth-century property 
reverting to the lord of its owner was é&dAeuuua. 
One process operated within the context of the vil- 
lage community of free peasants; the other, within 
the institution of paroikoi. 

A century ago V. Vasilevskij recognized that the 
terms xAdoua, eEndewuuévy otdotc (in the thir- 
teenth century), and éEdAeiupa all designated es- 
cheated peasant property.'!4 Despite the subse- 
quent publication of a vast quantity of documentary 
material followed by a flurry of scholarship on 
Byzantine agrarian history, Vasilevskij’s observa- 
tion, though virtually ignored in the literature,!!5 
remains a useful and evocative description of these 
properties. While this is not the place to speak de- 
finitively of klasma, and while there is not quite 
enough data to make any firm decision about 
eEnhetupevoc, “escheated property (of paroikoi)” is 


''’ Docheiariou, no. 40, 13-14, clearly illustrates this. 

''4 Trudy, IV, 271. “Materialy,” 105—6, 158. 

"’ Though not by A. Kazhdan, Agrarnye otnosenija v Vizantii, 
XIH™—XIV vv. (Moscow, 1952), 93-94, and Derevnja i gorod v Vi- 
zantu, IX—X vv. (Moscow, 1960), 112, and by Osipova, “Sistema 
klasm,” 174. Cf. G. Ostrogorsky, “The Peasant’s Pre-Emption 
Right,” JRS 37 (1947), 123. 


the best, most elegant and sententious, brief defi- 
nition of &&éAeuua. The single word “escheat” em- 
braces the three essential aspects of exaleimma: the 
abandonment of a property by its owner’s death, 
flight, or disappearance; the failure of the prop- 
erty/owner unit to meet its obligations toward its 
lord (a private landowner or, in the case of state 
paroikoi, the state), a necessary condition for aban- 
donment;'!® and the lapsing of the property to the 
paroikos’ lord (again, a private lord or the state). 
Further, another advantage of “escheated prop- 
erty’ as a translation of é&dAewupa is that it offers 
absolutely no sense of the physical condition of the 
property which, as we have seen, could be occu- 
pied, cultivated, and as productive as any other land. 
Among other translations, “ownerless property” is 
adequate to a point, though it does not suggest the 
fate of such a property, and “abandoned property” 
can and has been all too easily confused with “de- 
serted/desolate property.” 

Escheat is a term that originated in western feu- 
dal society and was used to designate the principle 
by which the property of a seised tenant was for- 
feited to his lord on account of his dying intestate 
and without heir (per defectum sanguinis) or on ac- 
count of a felony (per dilectum tenetis). It has proved 
to be a flexible concept found in many societies 
present and past. The modern state may confiscate 
the property of its citizens who die intestate and 
without heirs, and it may confiscate and reassign 
property that has been abandoned by its owners 
who have ceased meeting their tax obligations. Of 
course in Byzantium the lord’s right to the exa- 
leimmata of his paroikoi was not, as in the feudal 
West, inherent in his prerogatives as dominus (from 
which the feudal monarchy developed the right of 
State escheat), but rather was the result of the de- 
volution of state authority to private parties, in 
particular of the state’s right to confiscate property 
(bona vacantia, bona damnatorum) which Byzantium 
inherited from Rome. 

As an institution with strong parallels to contem- 
porary western practices, the principle of exa- 
leimma was easily appropriated by the Latin suc- 
cessor states. In the Principality of Achaia, the 
property of serfs who fled their holdings or who 
died without heir reverted to their lord. Article 185 
of the Assizes of Romania states clearly that “if a 
serf of whatever lord dies without heirs of his body, 


''§ Article 19 of the Farmer’s Law (ed. W. Ashburner in JHS 30 
[1910], 100) implies that as long as the owner of a property paid 
his tax, mere physical desertion of a property did not constitute 
legal abandonment. 
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the lord succeeds to his movable and immovable 
goods.” !!” And the documentary evidence, consist- 
ing of the 1336 donation to Nicolas Acciaiuoli, the 
1354 praktikon for Acciaiuoli, and the 1357 do- 
nation to John Siripando, shows that when a serf 
fled his holding (stasia), it similarly reverted to his 
lord.'!® Such an escheated holding was most com- 
monly called a stasia deserta, less commonly an ere- 
mustasi,''9 and just once a document speaks of the 
“excadencia stasie” (the escheated property of the 
stasia) of a serf.!2° 

As in Byzantium, a Latin lord who acquired a 
stasia deserta could exploit it in any one of three 
ways: he could assign it to another peasant who 
then assumed the tax burden on the property, he 
could rent it to someone, or he could exploit it di- 
rectly as part of his domain land. The documents, 
though few in number, are at times quite explicit 
about the status of a stasia deserta. When a stasia had 
been reassigned, we read, for example, “stasia con- 
dam Georgii Puso, quam tenet Theodorus Clado- 
stiri,” or “Stasia de Nicola Copoli” with a marginal 
addition, “Tenela Stamati Stasino.”!2! When a 
peasant rented a stasia deserta, this information is 
sometimes provided,!?2 and when the stasia had 
become part of the lord’s domain, we read, for ex- 
ample, “summa predictorum fugitivorum person- 
arum sexdecim, quorum stasie sut ad manum curie 
et Curia percipit fructus eadem,” or “sunt ad manus 
curie et nichil solvunt.” !?8 | 

While one would expect certain similarities be- 
tween the Byzantine institution of exaleimma and 
the western institution of escheat, the fact that Mo- 
rean practices can be reconstructed on the basis of 
merely three documents suggests that the Latins 
had borrowed more than simply a few terms from 
Byzantium. The clarity and explicitness of the Mo- 
rean documents in regard to escheat, avoiding as 
they do the abbreviation and ellipsis of the Byzan- 


"Trans. by P. Topping, Feudal Institutions as Revealed in the 
Assizes of Romania (London, 1949), 88. The reference to mov- 
able property is interesting in light of our ignorance of the dis- 
position of the movable property of Byzantine peasants whose 
staseis became exaleimmata. 

''®See J. Longnon and P. Topping, Documents sur le régime des 
terres dans la principauté de Morée au XIV siécle (Paris, 1969), 9— 
10, 262, 266-67. Article 203 of the Assizes, giving lords the 
right to retrieve fugitive serfs, implies as much. 

'9T.e., €ONUSOTAOLC, a word I have not encountered in the 
Byzantine documents. But cf. Xeropotamou, no. 24, 17-18, and 
Lavra I, no. 1, 15. 

'°Longnon-Topping, Documents, p. 28, line 24. Acciaiuoli 
himself received his fief “per excadenciam devolutis” (21, 3). 

'2! Longnon-Topping, Documents, 138, 5 ff; 70, 1 ff. 

'22 Ibid., 78, 30-38. 

'*3 Tbid., 91, 30; 92-93. Cf. 70, 23 FF. 


tine documents that deal with exaleimma, strongly 
indicate that the Latins were employing a system 
compatible with western practices as well as essen- 
tially indigenous to the Morea and to Byzantium in 
general. 

During the Genoese occupation of Chios (1346— 
1566), both the concept of exaleimma and the term 
itself were appropriated. In an effort to attract set- 
tlers to their newly conquered island, the rulers of 
Chios, the mastic-trading company called the Ma- 
honna, granted land to Genoese immigrants.!?4 For 
the period from March 1348 to September 1349 
there is a series of seven documents which grant 
collections of properties, composed either partially 
or entirely of properties referred to as terra chisi- 
lima, chisilima, terra exilimatica, or exilima.'?5 These 
grants frequently include the description, location, 
and name of the previous holder of the property, 
and one of the grants states that the Mahonna was 
granting such terrae chisilimae because they be- 
longed to the company “iure dominii et iure chisi- 
limatico.”!?° In addition, there is a deed of prop- 
erties held by a lay lord on Chios from 1381 which 
lists over a dozen chesilimae (or chisilimae) held by 
him. All of these properties have names, brief de- 
scriptions, and tax figures, and some note the pres- 
ent cultivator of the property. For example: “Chis- 
ilima Stefano Petrici et Sidero eius nepotis habent 
in Cadacha ortum pertiche | terre cum celse plante 
2 et celse parve 4 quas plantavit Vassalj Agapito, 
ied te! 

Since the Genoese had appropriated a Byzan- 
tine fiscal term and employed it in connection with 
Byzantine lands and a Byzantine population, it is 
likely that such chisilimae terrae were acquired, as in 
Byzantium, from the property of paroikoi who died 
without heirs or who had fled their property. There 
is, however, no clear evidence of this from the Chian 
documents. On the other hand, chisilima was also 
acquired through escheat by attainder, a practice 
attested in Byzantium but never directly linked to 
exaleimma.'?® Two late sixteenth-century histori- 
ans of Chios report that sometime during the sec- 
ond half of the fourteenth century the Genoese 
succeeded in uncovering an anti-Latin conspiracy 


'**On the Genoese of Chios, see W. Miller, Essays on the Latin 
Orient (Cambridge, 1921), 298-313. 

°P. Argenti, The Occupation of Chios by the Genoese and Their 
Admimstration of the Island (Cambridge, 1958), III, nos. 17, 28, 
34, 35, 36, 38, 48. 

'26Tbid., I, pp. 479-80, 573—74; III, nos. 28 and 48. 

"27 Tbid., III, no. 411, p. 887. 

'28See Alexander, “Kanina” (above, note 39), 181, lines 8'7— 
90. 
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ostensibly led by the Greek metropolitan of Chios. 
The metropolitan was banished, the conspirators 
executed, and while some of their property was 
given as a reward to the informants, the rest, “chia- 
morno xelimata, cioé beni usurpati o confiscati;’ was 
divided equally among the Genoese lords.!2° The 
term itself continues to appear in Genoese docu- 
ments from Chios at least as late as 1461.!9° 


A NOTE ON ’Exhetwua 


In at least eighteen documents, spanning a pe- 
riod from 1300 to 1415, one encounters the word 
exde(mua, the phrases éxAetwuatixt yi) and éxAet- 
WUATLKOV YHOOd@LOV,!?! or a form of the verb éx- 
hevow. "Exdetmpa was held by paroikoi and by 
monasteries. It could be found within an exaleim- 
matiké stasis, be conferred upon a paroikos, or be 
derived from rented land.'*? A village could con- 
tain numerous parcels of ekleidma,!33 and land 
could maintain its designation as éxAewwuatiny for 
as long as twenty-five years. !54 

The meaning of the term is a matter of interest 
because Délger defined éxAetmuatixds as “verfal- 
len, brach” (“dilapidated, fallow”) and implied that 
Exde(Wua was more or less synonymous with é&d- 
Aeuuua, and more recent scholars have either 
avoided any definition or accepted Délger’s inter- 
pretation.'*> However, for a number of reasons it 
is quite unlikely that éxAe(wua and éEdAeuwma were 
synonyms. 

1. In twelve of the eighteen documents that em- 
ploy a form of the word éxAe(wua, we also find a 


°Hieronimo Giustiniani, History of Chios, ed. P. Argenti 
(Cambridge, 1943), 69. M. Giustiniani, La Scio Sacra del Rito La- 
tino, 13 ff (inaccessible to me). See also Sp. Lampros in Néoc 
‘Ehd. 11 (1914), 491-92, and Argenti, Occupation, I, 572, 652— 
53. P. Argenti’s dating of the conspiracy on the basis of the term 
should be ignored. 

'*° Argenti, Occupation, 1, 572 note 4. Cf. III, no. 81 (1450). 

'S!TH: Chilandar, no. 92, 104-5; Esphigmenou, no. 14, 179, 
182. Xwodqra: Dédlger, Sechs Praktika, A 245-46 (and K, P, and 
V); Lavra II, no. 108, 587-88; III, no. 114, 42; no. 164, 16—17; 
Goudas, “Vatopedi,” 227, no. 11, line 12; W. Regel, XovodfBova- 
hot xai yooppata. tig év tH ‘Ayu@ "Oger “Adw ieodc xai oeBaoutas 
peytotys WOvns tov Batomed(ov (St. Petersburg, 1898), no. 4, 12 
(and repeated verbatim in a later act: G. Theocharides, Mta 
Sadan xai woo Stxn BuCavtivy (Thessaloniki, 1962], no. 4, 101). 

'8? Lavra III, no. 164, 16-17. Chilandar, no. 92, 59-61. 

'3Délger, Sechs Praktika, A 249-50. Zographou, no. 21, 11— 
18. 

'4Cf. Délger, Sechs Praktika, RK 332-34 and RV 240—41. On 
the other hand, the designation could be lost in as little as three 
years: cf. Esphigmenou, no. 14, 182 and no. 15, 101. Also, see 
Guillou, Prodrome, no. 9, 33-34; no. 10, 35—36; and no. 35, 28-— 
30. 

'5Délger, Sechs Praktika, pp. 22 and 122. And cf. Lavra III, 
p. 293, and Esphigmenou, p. 101. 


form of the word éd\etuua. For example, a set of 
periorismoi for Lavra from 1321 lists numerous 
small properties held by this monastery in the vil- 
lage of Ptelea. Some of the properties are identi- 
fied as having been purchased by Lavra, others were 
and éeéadeluuatoc, one is designated as dnd 
EXMELDUATOS, and one is simply called an éxAét- 
wpa.!s® While it is conceivable that two different 
words appearing in successive lines of the same 
document could have the same meaning, it is 
nevertheless a prima facie indication that such words 
were not synonymous. 

2. In 1323 a paroikos outside Constantinople held 
Viv Sua magaddoews dq’ to &ede(woe.!3? In order 
to link this phrase to exaleimma, we must envision 
an otherwise unattested scenario: a paroikos flees 
his property, the property becomes exaleimma, he 
returns and is reassigned part of the property he 
abandoned. A simpler interpretation will be of- 
fered below. 

3. The documents provide examples of paroikoi 
holding exAevmpatexr yi but, despite scores of ref- 
erences to exaleimma, never €€aAeumpatext) yf. !38 

4. No stasis or vineyard is ever described as éx- 
Ag(opa.'89 The only properties attested as éxAet- 
OUa are ywod@ua (6 examples) and yf (7 ex- 
amples). 

5. Unlike exaleimma, when paroikoi held ek- 
leioma, there is evidence that such property was 
not taxed. In 1318 a paroikos held an ox, 2 mod. 
of vineyards, a garden of | mod. with 3 fruit trees, 
vv of 25 mod., and éxAevmpatixt) yi of 25 mod. His 
telos was 2 hyp. Three years later he held the same 
property, except that the fruit trees and the éx\et- 
OUATLXT) YY} are not listed, yet his telos was still 2 
hyp. Another peasant in the same village held, in 
1318, an ox, 3 mod. of vineyards, a garden of 1 
mod., and éxAewmpatixt yh of 30 mod. and owed a 
telos of 1 hyp. In 1321 he is listed as holding 4 
mod. of vineyards and 25 mod. of yf, and his telos 
has increased to 1% hyp.!4° 


'8° Lavra II, no. 108, 538-49, Also, see Chilandar, no. 92, 59— 
61. In the Lavra document we actually read éxAe(mppa and dnd 
éxAELpUWatos, incorrect forms understandably based on a con- 
fusion with the double-u termination of é&déAeuma. 

'37 Chilandar, no. 92, 104—5. 

'8 Esphigmenou, no. 14, 179, 182. 

In Lavra II, no. 108, 541, the identity of the two properties 
described as éxAe(wua and dnd éxAetdpuatoc is not discernible. 
They may be vineyards, but it is a bit more likely that they are 
fields. 

0 E'sphigmenou, no. 14, 177-79, 181-82; no. 15, 99-101. On 
the other hand, there is some evidence that ekleiématika prop- 
erties held by monasteries were given fiscal assessments: see 
Dolger, Sechs Praktika, A 245—50 (a weak example), and RK 332— 
34 and RV 240-41 (a much more problematic example). 
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Individually these five points prove little, but in 
aggregate they force us to conclude that ekleio6ma 
and exaleimma behaved differently and were treated 
differently. 

If not a property abandoned by its owner, what 
was €xAe(mua? E. Kriaras and D. Demetrakos de- 
fine Exhevwpatixt) yf, respectively, as Goyimdec 
X@ua ‘clayey earth’ and oanwvodudoc, oanov- 
voxwua ‘steatite’!*! The connection between these 
two definitions is seen from Du Cange’s definition 
of éxAg(wouc: citing a manuscript gloss, he writes, 
Aevuwois, xai éxoteogr, xai Ddoaoy~VEWOLS TOV 
el6a@v. In other words, for Kriaras and Demetra- 
kos éxAev@potext) ‘yf was land that appeared “white” 
because of a high mineral content, either in the 
form of aluminum silicates (the principal constitu- 
ent of white clay) or magnesium silicates (steatite 
or talc). 

Oddly enough, these definitions receive some 
support from the sources. For one thing, of the 
seventeen distinct references to ekleidmatika prop- 
erties, three refer to lands in the village of Sidéro- 
kauseia (a known center for iron production) and 
at a place called Sidéra Toumvé.!42 One would in- 
deed expect some of the land in these places to 
have a high mineral content. Further, of the sev- 
enteen references, another three refer to proper- 
ties that are described as located near rivers,!4 
where one would expect to find sedimentary and 
alluvial clay deposits.'44 And while clayey earth is 
unsuitable for many kinds of agriculture, it could 
at times be entirely adequate for viticulture,!45 which 
might explain why there are no references to ek- 
leidmatika vineyards. 

There is only one obstacle to defining éxAe(wua 
as a kind of naturally occurring land which was un- 
suitable for general agriculture because of a high 
mineral content. Forms of the verb éxAet6w appear 
in six documents, referring to three distinct par- 
cels of land. An act from 1324 confirmed Lavra’s 
possession of a chorafion of 6 mod. émeo éxAEtwoe 
Pedgytog 6 Wuatdc. In 1323 a paroikos recently 
given to Chilandar held 15 mod. of yi 5a 
MaAQGaddcEews Ag’ Hg &Eede(woe. And the four four- 
teenth-century praktika for Iveron note the mon- 


'’ Kriaras, Ac&ix6, IV, 376. D. Demetrakos, Méya Ag&txov 
tis “EAAnvixiis FA@oons, III (Athens, 1950), 2353. 

‘4? Esbhigmenou, no. 14, 179, 182. Lavra III, no. 114, 42. 

'43 Solovjev-Moéin, Grcke povelje, no. 18, 42—47. Doélger, Sechs 
Praktika, A 245—46. Lavra II, no. 108, 587-88. 

As the Geoponica 5.1.3, ed. H. Beckh (Leipzig, 1895), notes. 

4° Geoponica 5.2.2. 


astery’s possession of a field of 14 mod. 6meQ éx- 
Actotn maga tot Noutxod.!46 Since &xAElwua is 
evidently derived from éxAev6m (see Kriaras), and 
since both the Chilandar document and the Iveron 
praktika above employ forms of éxAetwua as well 
as the verb (in the Iveron documents, the verb and 
the adjective appear within three lines of each 
other), it would be difficult to assign a sense to éx- 
Aeu6w completely distinct from that of é*Aetoua. 
Thus €%Aetwua cannot be simply a naturally occur- 
ring type of land, but land, perhaps in conjunction 
with its natural properties, which could be ren- 
dered ekleiomatikos. 

Ultimately, we must return to the verb éxAeL6w. 
Liddel and Scott define it as “to rub down or to 
pieces,” and Demetrakos’ definition is xatatoe(po, 
MELOvV@ (“to wear down, grind down, wear out, use 
up’). As applied to land there is only one appro- 
priate sense: “to wear out, exhaust, use up.” 4” Thus 
ekleidma could be exhausted, overworked land (cf. 
mod. Agwua). This could explain why ekleidma- 
tiké gé held by peasants does not seem to be taxed. 
It also helps to explain two references to ekleiéma 
from a 1323 praktikon for Chilandar’s possessions 
in a village outside Constantinople. One paroikos 
in the village held yijv 61a axagaddcems a0 
EXAELWUATLAAS UTOMOETOU yijc,!48 which suggests a 
scenario: A monastery rents out some of its do- 
main lands to paroikoi. These paroikoi-tenants, with 
little regard for the land’s future productivity and 
under pressure from the morté, mercilessly exploit 
the land, until it is exhausted. When the monastery 
then discovers that neither these paroikoi nor any- 
one else wishes to rent the land, it follows a reason- 
able course and assigns the exhausted land to some 
of its paroikoi who are willing to accept it and nurse 
it back into productivity. This hypothetical recon- 
struction can explain another passage found in the 
same praktikon which deals with a paroikos, men- 


48 Lavra II, no. 114, 42. Chilandar, no. 92, 104-5. Délger, 
Sechs Praktika, K 373 and P 362. In A 245—46 we read NYAELoon 
and in V 199, éeAAewo0n. The correct form is eSeheroon, un- 
doubtedly what the scribes were aiming for. F. Délger, Aus den 
Schaizkammern des Heiligen Berges (Munich, 1948), 186, translates 
the verb as “war dem Verfall preisgegeben.” 

'7One might suggest that éxAe16w, derived from hetos, could 
mean “to smooth out” or “to level,” and in the sense of land, “to 
clear for agricultural production.” There are two reasons why 
this is unlikely. First, all the definitions of éx\ev6w have a nega- 
tive, disjunctive sense, inappropriate to the positive act of land 
clearance. Second, the usual term for land clearance (ava- 
ota: see Laiou, Peasant Society, 175, 189 and note 74) appears 
in one document along with éxAev6w (Chilandar, no. 92, 45). 

48 Chilandar, no. 92, 59-61. | 
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tioned above, who was given yiv did TAEAddOEWS 
cp’ hg &Eehelwoe.!49 One of the few things a paroi- 
kos could do with land before he received it through 
paradosis was rent it. If this was the case, then the 
passage suggests that this paroikos, having ex- 
hausted land that he had been renting, was conse- 
quently assigned the property himself. It is not 
possible to tell, from the tax figures given in the 
praktikon, whether these paroikoi were respon- 
sible for any taxes on these lands. 

The two possible definitions for éxAetmua, a nat- 
urally occurring type of land and exhausted land, 
are not really incompatible. Marginally productive 
land is the most quickly exhausted. In fact one could 


149 Chilandar, no. 92, 104—5. 


argue that Nomikos, in the Iveron praktikon, had 
“worn out” marginally productive clayey soil near 
a stream and that George Psiathas had “worn out” 
steatite-rich land in Sidéra Toumveé. While it must 
remain only a hypothesis, I think it most likely that 
the term éxAe(wmua, when found in the documents, 
was applied to both naturally unproductive lands 
and to lands that had been rendered unproduc- 
tive. An €xAe(wua could then be viewed as a fallow 
property (making a full circle back to Délger’s def- 
inition), but, unlike é&éAeiuwua, it was not a fiscal 
term but purely an agricultural one. 
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